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Christmas, 1941] 


Above Hawaii’s bombing din; 
Above the war drums of Berlin; 
Above the wolf-pup yelps at Rome; 


Stands firm America — our Home. 


This Christmas day, at last we stand 
United in our Motherland, 
Pledging the world that war shall cease 


In the Democracy of Peace. 


In this deep faith this Household sends 


Its good cheer tidings to its friends. 


ADDISON AND MARGARET SHELDON 








To Friends of the Great Plains and Frontier History: 


The great tide of tourist travel in America turns today to the historic 
overland trails across Nebraska and to the historic region of the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. This region stretches from the North Platte 
Valley across the Box Butte Plains to Mount Rushmore. Eighty thousand 
tourists visited Scottsbluff Mountain in 1941. The Pine Ridge Region 
is the southern gateway to Mount Rushmore. The Sioux Memorials in 
the Pine Ridge Region will attract the greatest tourist travel of the next 
few years. 


This volume is devoted to the history of that epochal period. It pre- 
sents articles and digests of interesting, important and enkindling literature 
upon northwest Nebraska and the adjacent areas of South Dakota and 
Wyoming. It represents many years of research and study by many 
different persons. It represents many months of revising, compiling and 
illustrating a document which will eagerly be read and carefully be kept 
by thousands of readers. It is distributed by the Sioux Memorial Associa- 
tion to persons of known interest in western history. The several chief 
objects of this publication are these: 


1) To present in condensed form the most illuminating facts relating 
to the great conflict between the Indian and white man for the possession 
of the high western plains. 


2) To awaken and to stimulate the interest of every reader in the 
preservation of this remarkable story in American history, and its perma- 
nent monumentation at the most important points in the Pine Ridge Region 
of Nebraska. 


3) To attract tourists from all parts of the world to this unique 
region, enlarging their patriotic vision of America and intensifying their 
devotion to the American nation. 


4) To secure thousands of gifts, large and small, from all classes of 
people who will be moved to join in the project outlined in these pages. 


5) To add to the attraction of the great monument to American 
democracy created by the genius of Gutzon Borglum at Mount Rushmore 
in the Black Hills, the further attraction of noble memorials to the 
Indian peoples of the western plains, bringing thousands of visitors every 
year to this picturesque, romantic and historic area of the United States. 





To Each Person Receiving This Sioux Memorial Book: 


Please send one dollar to Henry Spalding, Treasurer, at Chadron, 
Nebraska, as a personal acknowledgment of your appreciation of the 
volume and your desire to retain it. In case you do not wish to own the 
book, kindly return it to the sender and your postage will be refunded. 


PLEDGE 


I hereby pledge to the Sioux Memorial Association (Inc.), located 
at Chadron, Nebraska, the amount here subscribed as my voluntary con- 
tribution to the splendid project they have conceived. Thereby I express 
my desire to see the creation in Nebraska of memorials that shall be in 
every sense worthy of “the noble Red Man” whom this nation dispossessed. 


Name: 


BNE Die Ge talemeaaicns Address: 





“Only when the hearts of the people are 
reached can the Indian be saved.” 


Only when the people give of their hearts 
can this nation create a great Memorial in 
recognition of a great wrong. 
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Dutt Knire’s DEFIANCE 
From Sketch by Maynard Dixon 
(Probably in Harper’s) 
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Savagery and Civilization 


Wen the real history of our Indian wars 
shall be written as it should be written, and the 
wrongs and injustice to the red man truthfully 
told, the grievances of the Cheyenne will be 
related, I trust, by a pen dipped in vitriol. But 
no more gallant fighting spirit ever was exhibited 
on any battlefield in all the world’s history than 
that shown by these devoted Cheyenne of brave 
old Dull Knife’s band, in their last desperate fight 
for their rights. 


From monograph on Dull Knife 


by E. A. Brininstool 
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The Value of Memorials 


By Rogsert G. SIMMONS 


Chief Justice Nebraska Supreme Court 


Nebraska has a history of old times and old events that have 
been lost except as they may be found in the pages of our books 
Our more recent history is known to our older citizens, or is 
not more than one or two generations away from people now 
living. The Indian history of Nebraska runs like a thread 
through all of these events. Much of it has been or can be 
preserved — either in the memoirs of those who knew it, or in 
visible monuments placed by those who are familiar with events 
that have taken place here. Both forms of preservation should 
be adopted. 

It has cost much in lives and treasure to build our state. 
It will increase the devotion of our people to our state and coun- 
try to perpetuate the history of these events. This can be done, 
and interest in the stirring stories of the settlement of Nebraska 
can be kept alive, by a program such as you are fostering. It 
is a public service well worth while. 














Joun Gutzon pE LA MotHe BorGlum 
Master Sculptor 
Creator of Mount Rushmore Memorial. Born in a 
prairie schooner crossing Idaho, March 25, 1871. Died 
March 6, 1941. Buried in a crypt at the foot of Mount 
Rushmore. 
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Memorials to the Sioux Indians 
Gutzon BorGLum 


Our treatment of the native American —the Indian, as he 
is called thru a geographic error of the original discoverers — 
stands against the American civilization as our greatest injustice 
towards any native people. 

More or less nomadic, the Plains Indians lacked many of 
the first principles common to civilization. However, they were 
human beings, intellectual, with high moral standards, and hon- 
ourable in all their agreements. Their rights, secured intelligent- 
ly, they fought for as is the habit of human beings. They pre- 
served and developed their territorial boundaries as best they 
knew for the maintenance of their families, to secure food and 
dwelling places capable of protecting them against the climatic 
conditions where they were located. 

In our western progress we entered into treaty relations 
with them, accepted them as sovereigns of their territory, and 
secured to them by solemn agreement their lands and their hunt- 
ing grounds, including their rivers for transportation and their 
forests for timber — but only to our own advantage. There lies 
against the American people, perhaps, no more flagrant crime 
than their failure to fulfil the obligations entered into with a 
majority of the native tribes that occupied what is now known as 
the United States. 

These brief notes, however, are chiefly concerned with the 
great Sioux tribes, a race of people who entered upon their domain 
over four hundred years ago and, through their warlike methods, 
prevailed over the vast territory between Canada to the north, 
Kansas to the south, and between Wyoming and Lake Michigan 
to the west and east. Commonly they were known as the Great 
Plains Indians for the reason that they seemed to dominate the 
plains, but this was a misnomer. The Sioux were broken up into 
many smaller tribes and bands under different names. The 
Oglala seem to have been the strongest, and among them we will 
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find some of the most illustrious leaders in all the Sioux history. 
It was with them that all treaty arrangements were passed and 
affirmed with the United States for easements, sale or transfer of 
the tribe’s territorial rights. 

The Oglala tribe used ligaments torn from the back of the 
buffalo for thread in their sewing; for such ropes as they found 
necessary in handling their horses and sewing up their tents they 
used strips of rawhide just as cut from the raw skin. They made 
their arrows as all Indians made them, and they were broken and 
painted by the same method as used through all America. They 
had no knowledge of beads, nor did they trade with the white 
man to secure them.* Instead they used porcupine quills, and 
quills and feathers from birds, to ornament their dress. 

In spite of all this, in spite of the fact that they knew nothing 
of the value of agriculture, as it was known by the Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico long before the Spaniard invaded 
their lands, I doubt that there is a more intelligent Indian in 
America (not excepting the Aztec) in mental astuteness, nicety 
of mental distinctions, rich imagery, and the beautiful use of 
language as the great Sioux leaders preserved and developed it. 
It has been my good fortune to have met and known some of 
them, to have stood on their rocks for a platform, addressed 
their people and been addressed by their chiefs; and, knowing 
the absence of all crafty arts, to find in them a subtleness in judg- 
ment and integrity in their relations with one another and with 
the white man. 

It was such considerations as these that made me hail with 
enthusiasm Dr. Wilson’s proposal to erect monuments com- 
memorating this strong people. Usually memorials are builded 
by individuals or a nation to honour their own family or national 
heroes; it is a peculiarly gracious act for us, as the victorious 
nation, to put up memorials to those who preceded us here — 
not merely as a historical record, but to honour them as a brave 
and valiant race. 


*I believe that statement is quite wrong. I think they certainly did 
acquire beads and use them. We have in our Museum a great deal of 
fully authenticated bead work by the Brule, Oglala and Dakota Indians 
from the Zimmerman and Bristol collections, including a very elaborate 
“shirt” said to have been worn by Crazy Horse, and decorated with beads, 
feathers, bone and shell.— A. E. S 
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Some years ago, while discussing with Andrew Mellon (then 
Secretary of the Treasury) the design for a fifty-cent piece which 
the United States Government was issuing “to honour the valour 
of the soldier of the South’— a people with whom our govern- 
ment had been at war only sixty years before, Mr. Mellon said: 
“How do you explain the words ‘In God we trust’ over the 
heads of Lee and Jackson, technically traitors to our govern- 
ment?” I answered, “Mr. Secretary, if we did not believe that 
Lee and Jackson trusted in God we would not be honouring them 
with a coin.” 

In the same way, if we did not believe in the integrity and 
high moral principles of these Indians, we would not now be 
wanting to honour them with memorials. They too believed in 
God—the Great Spirit manifested in all around them. We 
owe them a memorial this day. 


Editor's Note: The untimely death of Gutzon Borglum prevented 
his own revision of this statement prepared by him. It is therefore printed 
just as his hurried dictation prepared it, even tho not entirely accurate in 
its historical references. 

Gutzon Borglum had within him the soul of a great artist and poet. 
Nebraska will always count him among her noble sons, even tho not born 
on her soil. He was ardently committed to the project of a great Indian 
memorial in the Pine Ridge region. 














Proposep SITE oF MEMORIAL TO THE Sioux Natiown Hic 


During the middle seventies the Oglala and Brule 
Sioux were established here in the Pine Ridge country 
of northwestern Nebraska. In addition, large numbers 
of Northern Cheyenne, Arapahoe, and various other 
bands of Teton Sioux from time to time called that 
region home. 

Life during this period was always tense, often 
dramatic, and occasionally tragic to the highest degree. 
To the Indians it was a period of transition. Its few 
survivors look back to it as a time of anguish for their 
people. 

Nearly all of the great chiefs of the Teton Sioux 
of the period had led their people to this land. Crook 
and Miles and Mackenzie and other officers of distinction 














in the Indian wars were here at some time in their 


careers. 

Before the middle seventies the Pine Ridge country 
was a paradise for trappers and fur traders. As soon 
as the Oglala and Brule were located here, great herds 
of long-horn cattle were driven in from the South for 
their sustenance. Following the removal of the Indians 
in the fall of 1877 the area was filled with Texas cattle. 

In 1884 and 1885 the homesteaders came and the 
great herds were moved to Wyoming and Montana. 

The places of especial interest belonging to this 
period are marked, as well as military roads and other 
roads and trails. The names of a few towns are in- 
cluded to establish geographical connection between 
past and present. 














Everett Pitt WILSON 












The Story of the Oglala and Brule Sioux 
in the Pine Ridge Country of Northwest 
Nebraska in the Middle Seventies 


By E. P. Witson 


The Sioux Nation, as the Dakota Indians are commonly 
known, is a confederation of many bands within the great family 
tribe. At the opening of the nineteenth century three great divi- 
sions of the Sioux were recognized — Eastern, Central, and 
Western. The Teton Sioux (known as the Sioux of the West) 
were in turn divided into seven bands — or, as the Tetons desig- 
nated them, “Seven Camp Fires,” as follows: Oglala, Brule, 
Mineconjou, Hunkpapa, Sans Arc, Two Kettle, and Blackfeet 
Sioux. Of these seven bands the Oglala and the Brule were the 
largest and most important, numbering in all about thirteen thou- 
sand souls.'’* 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century the Sioux of the 
West owned or occupied an imperial domain which included with- 
in its borders the western parts of North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Nebraska, northwestern Kansas, northeastern Colorado, and 
the eastern parts of Wyoming and Montana. The boundary lines 
which circumscribed this huge section of the country ran from 
the middle part of what is now western Kansas in a northwesterly 
direction to the Big Horn mountains; thence north along the 
crest of that range down to the line of the Musselshell river, and 
north beyond the forty-ninth parallel into Canada for a distance 
of perhaps seventy-five miles; thence east to a point north of the 
site of Fort Peck, Montana; thence south to the Missouri River, 
and down that stream to a point just below the mouth of the 
Niobrara; from thence the line extended in a southwesterly di- 
rection to its place of beginning.* 

The area described here was the land of the Sioux of the 








* List of the documentation appears in the last pages of this magazine. 
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West and did not include the lands held and occupied by the 
eastern and central divisions of the Sioux tribe. This land, with 
that lying to the south, constituted the great buffalo grazing lands 
—the greatest “pasture” in the country. Here on these plains 
roamed millions of these great animals, grazing as far north as 
Dakota and western Canada in the spring, and as far south as 
Texas in the fall. 

The buffalo was “the staff of life” to the Plains Indians. 
He was more: he was the symbol of leadership and the type of 
long life and plenty. His skin furnished shelter and clothing, his 
flesh, food; his sinews furnished bowstrings, his bones were trans- 
formed into implements of agriculture, his hooves and horns sup- 
plied drinking vessels and spoons — even the dung was utilized 
as fuel. There were other animals in the land of the Sioux — 
antelope, deer, elk, bear, beaver and wolves, all contributing flesh 
and fur to the support of the Indians — but no animal in such 
vast numbers as the buffalo. 

Through this vast buffalo range cut the great trails to Ore- 
gon, Utah, and California. Day by day the irresistible pressure 
of the westward movement of the white population increased. By 
the Fort Laramie Treaty of September 17, 1851 (council held at 
Horse Creek, Scotts Bluff County, Nebraska),* the area of the 
Sioux empire was greatly restricted on the south, the west, and 
the north, and the discovery of gold in Montana in 1861 increased 
the tendency of the whites to trespass on the Sioux lands. 

Under the terms of the Fort Laramie Treaty of April 29, 
1868, the Sioux were given a reservation whose area included 
“the following district of country, to wit, viz: commencing on 
the east bank of the Missouri River where the forty-sixth paral- 
lel of north latitude crosses the same, thence along low-water 
mark down said east bank to a point opposite where the northern 
line of the State of Nebraska strikes the river, thence west across 
said river, and along the northern line of Nebraska to the 104th 
degree of longitude west from Greenwich, thence north on said 
meridian to a point where the forty-sixth parallel of north lati- 
tude intercepts the same, thence due east along said parallel to 
the place of beginning; .. .”* In addition to the foregoing de- 
scribed reservation the tribes that were parties to this agreement 














Detail Map of the Pine Ridge Country 
in the Middle Seventies 


The places of especial interest belonging to this 
period are marked, as well as military roads and other 
roads and trails. The names of a few towns are in- 
cluded to establish geographical connection between 
past and present. 

The position of Pine Ridge Agency could not be 
shown in this Nebraska map. As indicated by marginal 
arrow, it lies about three miles above the state line on 
Big White Clay Creek. 
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Pine Ridge Agency 
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reserved “the right to hunt on any lands north of the North 
Platte, and on the Republican Fork of the Smoky Hill River, so 
long as the buffalo may range thereon . . .”* 

The Treaty of 1868 paved the way for the full development 
of the agency system in the Sioux territory. Wild game was 
becoming scarce and, in addition, the hunting grounds of the 
Indians had been reduced. It was not until 1871, however, after 
nearly three years of discussion, that the powerful Oglala band 
under Red Cloud was located at what later became known as the 
Old Red Cloud Agency — on the north side of the North Platte 
River, about thirty-two miles below Fort Laramie,® and about a 
half-mile west of the Nebraska-Wyoming line (not far from the 
present town of Henry, Nebraska). 

This location proved unsatisfactory to the government be- 
cause of the demoralization of the Indians through the sale of 
liquor by parties of white men along the Oregon Trail, which 
here extended along the south side of the North Platte River. 
Besides, it was twenty-five miles from any considerable amount 
of timber and there was a lack of good grazing for the ponies. 
It was deemed best, therefore, to move the agency to the upper 
part of the White River valley. This country long had been a 
favorite haunt of the Indians. Here were clear spring-fed 
streams and a great abundance of timber — mostly pine, while 
the high bluffs and the pines furnished ample protection to the 
valleys along the streams. In addition to these natural advantages 
the open spaces in the Pine Ridge area and the adjacent prairies 
produced a great amount of rich buffalo grass. Finally, in 1873, 
the transfer to the White River valley was made, and the Red 
Cloud Agency was located on the south side of the White River 
just above the place where that clear, swiftly flowing stream 
emerges from the deep valley it has cut through Pine Ridge. It 
was supposed to be in Dakota. By the survey of the north line 
of Nebraska, made in the summer of 1874, it was shown to lie in 
Nebraska,’ in Dawes County, not far from the present town 
of Crawford. 

There was much dissatisfaction with this location. The Ne- 
braska Legislature demanded the removal of the agency and sub- 
sequently action was taken. On November 1, 1877, after having 
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lived in this valley since August 1, 1873, the Oglala began the 
long journey down White River to a new location on the west 
bank of the Missouri River in Dakota. They reached their new 
agency November 25th and there they remained until the spring 
of 1878, when the Pine Ridge Reservation was established in the 
southwest part of South Dakota, one and one-half miles north 
of the Nebraska state line.* Upon the opening of the reservation 
Red Cloud and his Oglala were moved in and there they still live. 

Throughout the years of uncertainty and transition Red 
Cloud, the Chief of the Oglala, remained with his band. During 
the years of the Indian war he was one of the great leaders of 
the Sioux. After the Treaty of 1868, which he signed November 
6th,® Red Cloud became one of the most constructive statesmen 
of his nation. During the course of his long life he made many 
trips to Washington in the interest of his people. 

The turning point in the history of the Oglala was reached 
during the years that the agency was on the south side of the 
White River — 1873-1877. The Oglala numbered more than 
9,000, and during part of the time more than 2,000 Northern 
Cheyenne and 1,500 Northern Arapahoe were located there also. 
The old life of freedom was past. The Sioux knew that never 
again would they hunt the buffalo or spend the winters in their 
villages in the country where their ancestors had lived. Al- 
though allowed to establish their camps a few miles distant from 
the agency, they were under the control of the army. Camp 
Robinson, which developed so rapidiy that two years later it was 
named Fort Robinson, was established three miles upstream from 
the Red Cloud Agency in 1874. Throughout this entire period 
the Indians at the Red Cloud Agency were restless. To them 
their condition was tragic. Farther northwest in the Upper 
Missouri country were the irreconcilables — those so - called 
“hostile” Indians. 





Tue Pine Rince Country, and the leading national highways 
to this beautiful and historic area. 


Note the Black Hills and Mount Rushmore to the north. To the 
northeast is Yellowstore Park. Between Pine Ridge and the Park lies 
the Big Horn country of eastern Wyoming and southern Montana, famous 
for its battlefields of the Indian Wars in the seventies. 
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During these years the situation at Red Cloud Agency was 
frequently tense, often dramatic. There was always an element 
among the agency Indians that desired to break away and join 
the hostiles. In the fall of 1876 the officers at Fort Robinson be- 
came convinced that Red Cloud and a large number of his band 
were planning an escape to the country of the hostiles. The In- 
dians were camped on Chadron Creek about twenty-five miles 
northeast of the agency—(about three miles southwest of the pres- 
ent city of Chadron). Here, before daylight on the morning of 
October 23, they were surprised by four hundred troops of the 
Fourth and Fifth Cavalry under the command of General Mc- 
Kenzie. The troops were accompanied by the famous Pawnee 
scouts led by the brothers Frank and Lute North. The captured 
Indians, disarmed and their ponies confiscated, were returned to 
the immediate vicinity of Fort Robinson where they were re- 
quired to remain. This effectively checked any effort to escape. 

The winter of 1876-1877 was hard on the hostiles in the 
upper Missouri country. Blizzards were frequent, snow was 
deep, and game was scarce. Through the bitter cold and deep 
snow Spotted Tail, Chief of the Brule, fought his way to the 
camp of Crazy Horse (who was his nephew) — in the heart of 
the buffalo country along the Tongue River at a point near Sui- 
cide Creek — to implore him to come in and make peace with the 
government, as so many of the hostile bands had already done.’® 
In the spring of 1877 Crazy Horse, in response to Spotted Tail’s 
pleas, led his half-starved band down to Fort Robinson where he 
surrendered to the military authorities." | The last camp of this 
great chief, one of the most invincible warriors and the idol of his 
people, was located about five miles northeast of Fort Robinson 
on the north side of White River. His tragic death occurred at 
Fort Robinson September 5th of that year. 

The Brule Sioux, after the signing of the Fort Laramie 
Treaty of 1868, were located at Whetstone Agency in Dakota, 
on the west side of the Missouri, where they remained until 1871. 
On June first of this year they were transferred to the south 
bank of the White River, twelve miles west of White Clay Creek, 
in Dawes County, Nebraska — about ten miles northeast of the 
present town of Chadron, Nebraska. This location was but a 
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few miles below the Red Cloud Agency. The Spotted Tail 
Agency was located at two or three different places in this vicinity, 
none of which proved satisfactory. Finally, in 1874, they were 
given a new location in the eastern part of the Pine Ridge coun- 
try on the Big Beaver, in early days called West Beaver. Here 
was an abundance of timber, protection from storms, and plenty 
of water. The location was supposed to be in Dakota, but a sur- 
vey later showed it to lie in Nebraska — twelve miles south of 
the north line of Nebraska and twelve miles east of the present 
town of Chadron. This location remained their home until the 
fall of 1877, when once again they were taken to the west bank 
of the Missouri River in Dakota. The following year, 1878, they 
were brought west and located on the Rosebud Reservation. Here, 
on the south fork of the White River, in Todd County, South 
Dakota, they still live. 

While living on the Big Beaver the Brule numbered more 
than eight thousand. Nearly twelve hundred Mineconjou Sioux 
were with them at that time. They, as well as the Oglala, recog- 
nized the Pine Ridge country as a desirable place in which to 
live. Camp Sheridan, occupied by a detachment of soldiers, was 
established a quarter of a mile northeast of the Brule camp, whose 
headquarters were known as Spotted Tail Agency in honor of 
the great chief who was head of this band. 

The experience of the Brule at the Spotted Tail Agency was 
similar to that of the Oglala at the Red Cloud Agency. They 
were held in check by the strong hand of Spotted Tail who, in his 
younger days, was great in war, in his more mature years, great 
as a statesman, and, as shown by the following, an eloquent 
orator : 


Alas! There is a time appointed for all things. Think for 
a moment how many multitudes of the animal tribe we 
have destroyed. Look upon the snow that appears to- 
day —tomorrow it is water! Listen to the dry leaves 
that were green and vigorous, but a few moons before! 
We are a part of this life and it seems that our time has 
come. 


Ye note how the decay of one nation invigorates another. 
This strange white man—consider him. His gifts are 
manifold, his tireless brain, his busy hands do wonders 
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for his race, yet, he is so great and so flourishing there 
must be some virtue and truth in his philosophy. I wish 
to say to you, my friends! Be not moved alone by heat- 
ed argument and revenge. These are for the young. 
We are young no longer. Let us give counsel as old 
men.}? 


Major Bourke, long a member of General Crook’s staff, 
later commanding officer at Camp Sheridan, and a well known 
authority on the Sioux wars of the seventies, had this to say of 
Spotted Tail: 


.. . if ever the day shall come when loyal and intelligent 
friendship for the American people shall receive due recog- 
nition, the strong, melancholy features of “Sintiega-leska” 
or “Spotted Tail,” cast in enduring bronze, will overlook 
the broad area of Dakota and Nebraska, which his genius 
did so much to save to civilization. In youth a warrior 
of distinction, in middle age a leader among his people, he 
became, ere time had sprinkled his locks with snow, the 
benefactor of two races.1% 


The discovery of gold in the Black Hills became definitely 
known in 1874. The rush of miners to that place was so great 
that the government thought it advisable to buy the Black Hills 
from the Sioux Nation, and to that end appointed a commission 
to hold a General Council with representative members of the 
Sioux bands. In the summer of 1875 a delegation which includ- 
ed the Honorable A. Comingo, Reverend S. F. Hinman, and W. 
H. Ashby, Esquire, accompanied by twelve young Indians select- 
ed by Red Cloud and Spotted Tail, visited the various bands of 
Sioux in the Black Hills and east as far as the Missouri River, 
announcing a Grand Council at which the sale of the Black Hills 
was to be considered. Each band was to be represented by its 
chiefs and head men. 

When the commission arrived at Red Cloud Agency on Sep- 
tember 4, 1875, it found misunderstanding between the Red Cloud 
and Spotted Tail agencies as to the place of meeting, the former 
insisting that the council be held at Red Cloud, and Spotted Tail 
insisting that it should be held on Chadron Creek, twenty-five 
miles from Red Cloud Agency and the same distance from the 
Spotted Tail Agency. Their differences were so bitter that for 
a time it was doubtful whether a grand council could be con- 
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vened. On the 17th of September, however, agreement was 
reached and the place stipulated was an open plain about eight 
miles from the Red Cloud Agency, on the White River, directly 
north of Crow Butte. The Grand Council opened on September 
20, at the place designated."* 


The government commission was composed of notable men. 
The chairman was the Honorable W. B. Allison, United States 
Senator, Dubuque, Iowa. A company of cavalry under Captain 
Egan was sent from Fort Laramie to act as guard. Upon the 
opening of the Grand Council the chairman, Senator Allison, 
read his instructions and stated the objects and wishes of the 
government, following which the Indians asked time to consult. 
It was soon apparent that the Indians were divided into two 
camps — those who were willing to part with the hills if a large 
price could be had, and those who would not part with the Black 
Hills at any price. 


As no agreement could be reached at the meeting on Septem- 
ber 20, the council adjourned without results. The next two or 
three days were occupied by debates and disputes between the 
various Indian chiefs and bands. 


Three days later, on September 23, the council met again — 
this time, according to the weight of evidence, on lower Chadron 
Creek midway between the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail agencies 
and about twenty miles north and east of the site of the previous 
meeting north of Crow Butte. Since the Indians were afraid 
that their chiefs and head men would sell the Black Hills, the 
great majority of them came with their leaders. The secretary 
of the Allison Commission estimated that full twenty thousand 
were encamped in the White River Valley at this time. 


This second meeting of the council was dramatic in the 
extreme. The evidence shows that it was held in the presence of 
seven thousand Indians mounted and armed, painted and bedecked. 
For a long t'me no Indian chief would speak. Threats had been 
made to shoot the first one who favored selling the land. At 
length a solitary Indian, riding bareback and naked, flourishing 
his rifle, charged into the council circle. This was Little Big 
Man, who roared, “I am here to kill any white man that wants 
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to take my land away!” Thereupon the infuriated Indians closed 
in upon the commission. It was a critical moment. 

At this crisis Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses, well known 
for his friendliness to the whites, dashed through the crowd and 
lined up his warriors in front of Captain Egan’s little troop, so 
that Indians would receive any shots fired at the soldiers. The 
situation was indescribably tense, for his purpose was not recog- 
nized at first. Captain Egan was uneasy; the faces of the com- 
missioners blanched. Then Young-Man-Afraid returned to the 
council center and in forceful language persuaded the Indian 
bands to disperse. “Go to your lodges until your heads are cool!” 
he commanded. His magnetic presence and strong personality 
saved the day. The great Indian assembly scattered, the medita- 
tive commissioners returned to Red Cloud Agency, and the cavalry 
that escorted them went on to Fort Robinson. 

Further talks with Indian chiefs on September 27, 28 and 
29 made it clear that no agreement for purchase of the land could 
be made. Chief Spotted Tail asked the commission to put in 
writing what they would pay for the Black Hills. This was done. 
The chiefs refused to accept it, the conferences ended on the 
29th, and the Indian bands returned to their homes over the 


reservation. 


Editorial: There are three chief sources for this report of 
the final councils with the Sioux in September, 1875: 

(1) The printed report of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs for 1875; (2) the report of John S. Collins, Post trader at 
Fort Laramie, who was present; (3) the testimony of Pine Ridge 
Indians who accompanied Professor Wilson over the ground 
about five years ago, one of whom, very old, identified the place ; 
also, the written story of Win Birdsall, derived from statements 
of frontiersmen who were in the neighborhood at the time and 
who conferred together on the site about nine years after the 
event; and further, the statement made to William Phillips by 
William Mace, a freighter who was present at the council, and 
who, as the two were traveling to Chadron, pointed out the place. 

These accounts differ in a number of respects, particularly 
upon the question of whether there were two council sites — one 
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north of Crow Butte, the other on Chadron Creek, about iour 
miles west of Chadron — and what occurred at each place. After 
painstaking comparison of all these accounts the editor has con- 
cluded that the council did convene at Chadron Creek “under a 
lone cottonwood tree” on September 23, and that the dramatic 
episode in which Little Big Man and Young-Man-Afraid-of-His- 
Horses played leading roles occurred at that place and on that 
date. And it was this event in particular that Mr. Borglum 
planned to memorialize. 


It was not until a year later that the Black Hills treaty 
was signed. This was accomplished by a government commission, 
headed by the Honorable George W. Manypenny, former Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs." There was no Grand Council of 
all the tribes, but merely separate councils at each agency. Red 
Cloud and his chiefs and head men signed at the Red Cloud 
Agency. Spotted Tail and other chiefs and head men signed at 
their respective agencies. 

In 1877 the government transferred to the Indian Territory 
(in what is now the state of Oklahoma) the surviving members 
of the Northern Cheyenne. The altitude was low, the climate 
moist, and it was hot during much of the year. The conditions 
among these Indians were deplorable in every way and the death 
rate was high. They begged to be allowed to return to their old 
home in the north. Permission was refused. Becoming desper- 
ate the Cheyenne, on September 9, 1878, broke away from their 
reservation and, under the heroic leadership of that great genius 
and patriot, Dull Knife, made a dash for the north. 

With incredible speed they crossed western Kansas and 
western Nebraska until they were north of the Niobrara River. 
In their mad dash through Kansas they killed settlers, replaced 
their exhausted horses with others taken from ranchmen and 
homesteaders, and eluded pursuing detachments of cavalry. They 
divided into two bands. The smaller, under Little Crow, escaped 
into the sandhills and later rejoined the remnant of the tribe in 
Montana. The larger band, under Dull Knife, continued on to 
the north and camped on Chadron Creek in the Pine Ridge area. 
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Here troops from Camp Sheridan and Fort Robinson surrounded 
them, and after some parleying Dull Knife and his band con- 
sented to go to Fort Robinson. In vain they pleaded for per- 
mission to remain in the north country. The government was 
adament in its determination to return them to the Indian Terri- 
tory and, even though it was midwinter, they were to be returned 
without delay. 

Dull Knife and his men declared their intention to die be- 
fore complying with the order. On the night of January 9, 1879, 
they escaped from the barracks and struck out in a northwesterly 
direction, through the rough country with its pine-clad hills. It 
was bitterly cold. The endurance of the Indians, among whom 
were women and children, was incredible. Troops had been sent 
in pursuit and there were a number of minor engagements, with 
casualties on both sides. At last — just twelve days after their 
escape — Dull Knife and his Spartan band made their last stand 
in a small canyon on the north side of Antelope Creek, in the 
extreme northwest corner of the state, about forty miles north- 
west of Fort Robinson, and nearly all were killed. They had 
proved their statement — they had preferred death to a return 
to the Indian Territory !** 

It is proposed to create in the Pine Ridge country of 
northwest Nebraska a suitable memorial to the Sioux Nation, 
and to include in this a memorial to Dull Knife and his 
band of Northern Cheyenne. It was here in this picturesque 
area, with its beautiful woods and its many clear streams 
flowing north through deep-cut valleys into White River, that 
the vast majority of the great Sioux Nation passed through the 
bitter and humiliating experiences that characterized their transi- 
tion from monarchs of the northern plains, the Black Hills, and 
the eastern slopes of the Big Horn and eastern Montana Rockies, 
to the status of reservation Indians. This rugged area, the out- 
post of a still more rugged country to the north and west, was the 
stage on which were enacted the closing scenes in the life of the 
Sioux Nation as a free people. The late Gutzon Borglum ap- 
propriately designated them as “the Romans of the Plains.” 
Here in this region those notable statesmen of the Sioux Nation 
— Red Cloud and Spotted Tail — performed their greatest ser- 
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vices to their people and to the white race. Here, Young-Man- 
Afraid-of-His-Horses, by an act of supreme courage and wis- 
dom, proved himself one of the most remarkable men of his 
tribe. Here, Crazy Horse, unconquerable in spirit and resource- 
ful in war, met his tragic fate; and here, Dull Knife and his 
band, with iron resolution and incredible valor, chose death in 
combat to death by disease in Indian Territory. 


The proposed memorial is to include a monument to per- 
petuate the memory of the great Sioux Nation. The suggested 
location for it is in the heart of the Pine Ridge country, by the 
side of a paved highway, with a lofty ridge of butte rock partial- 
ly covered by pine trees as a background. In addition, several 
smaller monuments are to be erected, each to commemorate a 
place of historic interest as mentioned above and, in most cases, 
a great chief as well. It is proposed to locate these smaller 
monuments at the sites of the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail 
Agencies; the site of Red Cloud’s camp on Chadron Creek 
where he and his band were captured October 23, 1876; the 
sites of the two meetings of the Grand Council of September, 1875, 
held between the Sioux Nation and the Allison Commission re- 
garding the sale of the Black Hills; the last camp of Crazy Horse 
at the time of his surrender at Fort Robinson, and the site where 
Dull Knife and his band made their last stand, January 22, 1879. 
These smaller monuments will constitute an enduring witness 
through succeeding centuries, each contributing its chapter to the 
dramatic story of the last heroic struggle of a proud, liberty-loving 
race against the ruthless aggression of many alien peoples seeking 
freedom, opportunity, wealth and empire, who — themselves hav- 
ing fled domination in the old world — set up dominion in the 
new. 


An association has been formed for the purpose of assum- 
ing responsibility for this project. It includes a number of the 
best known citizens of Nebraska. The pro‘ect is a challenge to 
the creative ability of the highest talent in the field of sculpture. 
If the plans and ideas of those interested are realized, the memo- 
rial will be of nationwide interest. 
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Editor’s Notes: 


For a number of years there was variance in the census reports on the 
number of Oglala and Brule Sioux. This arose from the desire of the 
Indians to secure the greatest possible amount of government rations arid 
goods, also from an equal ambition of the agents to handle the largest 
possible amount of supplies. 


No photo of Crazy Horse appears in these pages for the reason that 
none was ever taken. Shortly after the death of the great chief a wily 
photographer induced one of the Brule Sioux to pose for a picture which 
afterward was published far and wide as that of Crazy Horse. Questioned 
on this point, Dr. McGillicuddy wrote: “I never obtained his picture 
His invariable reply was, “My friend, why should you wish to shorten my 
life by taking from me my shadow?’ He was much of a mystic, and 
positively refused to pose.” 


The sifted and investigated facts as finally adopted in this account of 
the councils between the Sioux and the U. S. Commission held in Septem- 
ber, 1875, and the original printed paragraphs found on pages 264, 260, 
273 of the last issue of this magazine, deserve a word of explanation to 
avoid confusion on the part of historical students who read both issues. 

Mr. Wilson is not responsible for the errors found in his article as 
previously published. One of our research workers was asked to check 
all statements with the original sources. This worker changed Mr. Wil- 
son’s manuscript in important respects. Some of these changes were 
wholly incorrect, notably that fixing the death of Dull Knife in the last 
battle of his band in Sioux County, which ended January 21, 1879. Chief 
Dull Knife escaped from that fight and died yearslater at the Tongue 
River Agency in Montana. Another paragraph was changed to state that 
no Sioux council was held on September 23, 1875. 

The correction of these misstatements is important. 


If ever any people was goaded into war, it was the Sioux in 1876. 
And if the World Court of today had sat in that period, the United States 
would have been ruled an “aggressor nation.” The Sioux War of 1876 
was fought because the Government could not make its own citizens abide 
by its treaties. 

Crazy Horse, one of the most tragic and heroic figures of modern 
history, combired in his own character most of the virtues of his people, 
and even hard-bitten Indian fighters like Crook and Miles and Bourke 
yielded him ungrudging admiration. .. He made hundreds of friends by 
his charity to the poor. Generous and brave, of few words and great 
deeds, it is not overstatement to say that he was to the Sioux what the 
great Robert E. Lee was to that other lost cause—the Confederacy. — 
Paul I. Wellman, in Death on the Prairie. 
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Why Remember The Indian? 


By Rt. Rev. Georce A. Beecuer, D. D. 


In the process of preserving a record of historical events 
we often fail to realize that the events themselves are inseparably 
associated with persons. Monuments constitute an objective ele- 
ment in the process of memorializing both persons and events. 
Veneration for a historic site is intensified by the association be- 
tween the events which took place at that site, and the men and 
women there commemorated as its heroes. 

Approximately ninety miles north of the spot selected for 
the erection of a monument to the Sioux Indian here in north- 
western Nebraska, is a carving in granite by a world-famous 
sculptor immortalizing four of our greatest national leaders: 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. It is 
the work of Gutzon Borglum, our honored friend and co-worker 
in this enterprise. This majestic sculpture at Mount Rushmore, 
South Dakota, is a concrete illustration of the world-wide in- 
fluence of these historical characters. Sculpture speaks to eye 
and mind, more eloquently than words, the story of the develop- 
ment of our civilization in the Western Hemisphere. 

Not all great men are thus honored in the imperishable 
records of our country, and one might naturally ask: “Why 
honor the Indian?” The famous chief Geronimo is remembered 
for his brutality and for his cunning in escaping from his 
enemies when in the power of a superior force. Geronimo, 
however, is not the type of Indian we plan to memorialize here. 
There were tribes of Indians in the Sioux Nation who roamed 
these plains with the freedom of the wild game they hunted. 
They possessed much the same characteristics in the home and 
family and cultural life peculiar to their native endowments and 
ideals, as those we honor in the record of the white race. 
The discovery of this art in their handiwork with beads, brush, 
and implements of skin, bone and stone, bears witness to the 
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fact. These ancient treasures have become priceless to historians 
and archeologists for the story they tell. 

The Indian Campaigns from the sixties to the nineties 
constitute a vital part of the history of the Great West. The 
names and deeds of the conquering Whites have long been cele- 
brated. Little has been said or done to perpetuate the memory 
of those who made the great sacrifice in a lost cause. It is 
fitting and proper, therefore — indeed, it is true sportsmanship — 
that at this time and in this territory we should erect a suitable 
memorial for the deeds of valor, endurance and heroism which 
have become an Indian tradition rapidly fading from memory. 

The Indian, born on the bosom of Mother Earth, nurtured 
on the milk of strong and fearless motherhood, imbibed the love 
of adventure and resistance until he could eagerly invite and 
anticipate the type of combat which his ancestors had experi- 
enced and cherished through many generations. We should not 
infer, however, that because of this birth and training, the 
Indian in whose memory we propose to erect a fitting monument 
was devoid of sympathy and affection for his own. 

Physical suffering was for the Indian only a means to an 
end. His belief in the Great Spirit was deeply anchored, and 
was symbolized in his religious ceremonies. Much of the so- 
called “history” of the Indian is prejudicial and misleading. 
The Indian regarded his hunting grounds as a sacred heritage, 
and ultimately fought and died in the hope of preserving them 
for his children. There were really great heroes among these 
Indians who fought for the preservation of their liberty, and 
yet their final resting place is not even marked. While in 
action on the field of battle, Chief Crazy Horse inspired his 
warriors by his own dauntless courage and was always in the 
thickest of the fight. On many occasions he is said to have 
rallied his men with the slogan: 

“This is a great day to die! All Braves follow me! All 
cowards to the rear!!” 

Toward the close of their campaigns Spotted Tail and Red 
Cloud, realizing the fate of their race, advised their people as 
follows: 


We dwellers of the open plains, with the sky for 
our roof, and the earth for our buffalo and deer to graze 
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upon, must either make our last united stand and perish 
in our own blood, or peacefully submit to the terms of 
the conqueror. Our old men and women, the sick and 
helpless, and every mounted warrior will be lying dead 
like the game we have hunted in these valleys and hills. 
The white men, like the ants, lay by store for their winter 
supply. They have food, shelter and protection, while 
we perish of hunger! It is better to live with the remnant 
of our race than to shed more blood in a helpless cause. 


Let us build a fitting monument to commemorate these 
splendid examples of faith, fortitude and self-sacrifice. The 
time can never be more appropriate. “The Noble Red Man” 
was in truth nobler than we are often willing to admit. Let 
us honor that nobility in the fallen. 


Excerpts from A Century of Dishonor, by Helen Hunt Jackson: 


“What does the Bishop want? If he came here to tell us that our 
Indian system is a sink of inquity, tell him we know it. Tell him the 
United States never cures a wrong until the people demand it; and when 
the hearts of the people are reached the Indian will be saved.” — Secretary 
Stanton, answering appeal by Bishop Whipple. 


* * * 


The Indian owns no telegraph, employs no press reporter, and his side 
of the story is unknown to the people. . . The inexorable has no tears or 
pity at the cries of anguish of the doomed race. Ahab never speaks of 
Naboth, whom he has robbed of his vineyard. It soothes conscience to cast 
mud on the character of the one whom we have wronged. — Bishop 
Whipple. 

* * * 

When Hendrik Hudson anchored his ship off New York Island in 
1609, the Delaware in great numbers stood on the shore to receive him, 
exclaiming in their innocence, “Behold, the gods have come to visit us!” 

* * * 


Red Cloud, parting from friends in the Black Hills, hoped that, if 
they did not meet again on earth, they might meet beyond the grave “in a 
land where white men cease to be liars.” 

* * * 


Sitting Bull (on the Black Hills invasion): “Tell them at Washing- 
ton if they have one man who speaks the truth to send him to me, and 
I will listen to what he has to say.” 
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A Memorial to the Sioux Nation 
by 


Appison E. SHELDON 


Two great Indian peoples stand out above all others in the 
story of the white man’s progress across the American Continent 
—the Iroquois of New York and the Sioux of the Great Plains. 
In numbers, in organization, in courage and discipline, in great 
leadership, in great events and crises, these two sections of the 
Indian population of the present United States excel. The story 
of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, is vitally interwoven with the 
early settlement of the Apalachian and Lakes Region of the east- 
ern states. All the historians, statesmen and novelists of the 
struggle between France and England for possession of this conti- 
nent, of the struggle between the Colonists and England for an 
independent nation, and of the struggle between the white settlers 
and the Indian occupants of the lake and mountain region of the 
eastern United States, find the Iroquois to be the center of in- 
fluence and literary interest. 

The Sioux Nation (with their allies, the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe) occupy the center of historical interest in the Great 
Plains Region, in the vast empire stretching from Lake Superior 
and Lake of the Woods west and southwest to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Republican River. As the Iroquois Nation was the 
chief obstacle to white occupation east of the Alleghanies, so the 
Sioux Nation and allies were in the Trans-Mississippi Region and 
to the great white migration across the plains and mountains to 
the Pacific Ocean. The final focus of the conflict for the posses- 
sion of the Plains, the Rocky Mountains, and the great highways 
of travel over which the American flag was carried to the Cali- 
fornia and Oregon country, was in northwestern Nebraska. The 
center of the conflict and conference was in the region character- 
ized by the Pine Ridge hills of Nebraska and South Dakota. 
Here the last great councils between the Indians and the white 
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men were held. Here the great Indian chiefs whose names are 
forever famous in frontier history made the last stand of the 
Indian against the onward tide of white migration. 

This Pine Ridge Region has been chosen by events and by 
historians as the site of a great memorial to the Sioux Nation and 
to their allies, the Cheyenne and the Arapahoe. It is the purpose 
of the organization which sponsors this publication to promote 
world-wide knowledge of the great events in the history of the 
human race upon these plains; to mark with a monument of not- 
able size, beauty and inscription, a central location for such a 
memorial upon our most traveled highways. As superintendent 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society, | am joining with my 
colleagues of the great Panhandle Plains and the region around 
them in promotion of this memorial. 

In the years 1884 to 1903 the writer was in continuing con- 
tact with the Sioux Indians as editor of country newspapers in 
Madison and Antelope counties; as homesteader and clerk in an 
Indian trading store in Cherry County; as editor and student of 
Indian life at Chadron and the Pine Ridge Agency region in South 
Dakota. In these later years it was my privilege to publish a 
Sioux Indian column in my weekly newspaper with a circulation 
among the half-breed and Sioux families along the border ; to be 
in contact with the principal events in the last great war between 
the Sioux Indians and United States Army; to spend some 
months of several years as a visitor and guest in Sioux Indian 
families upon the Pine Ridge and Rosebud Indian Reservations, 
and to enjoy the personal friendship of the leading mixed-blood 
families in their homes where white blood, Indian blood and 
mixed blood met at a common table to discuss the changing con- 
ditions of the frontier in which all of us were vitally interested. 
It is this stimulus of intensely fascinating experience during my 
years of early manhood which has been an impelling motive 
through all the years since and filled me with a desire to contribute 
the best energy and knowledge of these later years to an adequate 
historical record of the great human events which characterize 
the relations of the Sioux nation with the migrant European 
peoples who have formed the new American nation out of their 
experience in conquering a continent. I must here add a tribute 
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to the memory of one of my colleagues on the Nebraska-Indian 
frontier. 

Judge E. S. Ricker was born in Maine on September 29, 
i843. He enlisted as a Union soldier in the 102nd Illinois In- 
fantry Regiment. He served more than three years in the army, 
taking part in some of the greatest battles, marching with Sher- 
man from Atlanta to the sea, and up through the southern states 
to Washington, there taking part in the grand review which 





Jupce E. S. Ricker 


marked the close of the war. He was admitted to the bar in 1884, 
and in 1885 located on a homestead in Dawes County. He was 
a firm Democrat, but joined the Populist movement in 1890, 
served three terms as county judge, and then for a number of 
years engaged in the newspaper business. He became fascinated 
with the history of the Plains Indian tribes; gave a large part of 
his time while in the newspaper business to gathering first-hand 








Captain LutHer H. Nortu 


Born in Richland County, 
Ohio, March 6, 1846. Died 
April 18, 1935, at Columbus, 
Nebraska. Commanded 
company of Pawnee Scouts, 
1867-1877. Co-defender of 
Nebraska frontier with his 
brother Frank. 





Mayor FRANK NortH 


Born March 10, 1840, in 
Tompkins County, New 
York. Died March 14, 1885, 
at Columbus, Nebraska. 
Organized Pawnee Scouts 
for the United States Army, 
1864-1877. Defender of Ne- 
braska frontier from hostile 
Sioux and Cheyenne. 





Photos by courtesy of Robert Bruce 
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information by personal interviews with Indians and white men, 
and put them in pen-and-ink in bound notebooks. 

Finally Judge Ricker sold his newspaper and secured a posi- 
tion in the Indian Bureau at Washington, where he spent the last 
ten years of his life devoting all his time and energy to the col- 
lection of material for a great master work which he entitled 
“The Last Conflict Between the White Race and the Indian Tribes 
of America.” He died at the home of his son in Grand Junction, 
Colorado, May 17, 1926. At the request of his family the writer 
met them in their home at Grand Junction after his death, as- 
sembled the manuscripts and more important parts of his library, 
and shipped them to the State Historical Society at Lincoln, 
where they now constitute one of its most important original 
sources for study of the Plains Indians. 

Judge Ricker was a close personal friend of the writer thriugh 
all the years of our frontiering in Nebraska and in his subsequent 
career as a student of Indian history. We campaigned together 
in many of the hard-fought political campaigns which marked the 
rise of the new Populist movement. We corresponded continu- 
ously through many years. With him | shared the fascinating 
study which he made in the public documents of the Indian Bureau 
and the War Department at Washington. His personal friend- 
ship and the inspiration of his life constitute the impelling forces 
which have continued my own interest in the story of the Plains 
Indians. 

This is the place also for a brief tribute to the memory of 
Captain Luther M. North of Columbus, the last great scout of 
the frontier wars between the Sioux, the Pawnee, and the advanc- 
ing white American people. Captain North and his brother, 
Major Frank North, were the most noted defenders of the white 
frontier in the wars with the Sioux Nation and their allies. They 
were the leaders of the Pawnee Scouts in the United States Army, 
which became the most efficient unit in the army in the wars 
against the Sioux and Cheyenne. Captain North died at Colum- 
bus, April 18, 1935. During the last thirty years of his life he 
was the intelligent guide and instructor of all students of the 
wars on the Great Plains. The most important records and docu- 
ments of the two famous North scouts are among the treasured 
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possessions of the Nebraska State Historical Society. In the 
very last year of his life, Captain North met the leading repre- 
sentatives of the Sioux Nation, in my presence and under the 
sponsorship of the State Historical Society, upon the historic 
camping grounds of the Indians in the Pine Ridge Region and 
especially at the treaty grounds and camps of Red Cloud and Red 
Leaf near Chadron. Thus, interwoven in the plan for a splendid 
memorial to the Sioux Nation, stand the lives of the two greatest 
leaders of Indians in their conflict with the hostile Sioux and 
Cheyenne. 


The memorial to the Sioux Nation and their allies in the 
Chadron Creek Valley on the Black Hills Highway No. 19, near 
to its crossing at Chadron with the splendid Wyoming-Yellow- 
stone Highway No. 20, ought to be one of the notable memorials 
of the West, designed by a genius in sculpture and executed with 
strict fidelity to the outstanding events and dauntless leaders that 
have shaped history. Tourists from all parts of the world will 
visit the region and read the literature arising from the inspiration 
of heroic events which centered here. School children will find 
fresh impetus to patriotism in the true stories of the American 
frontier to which this memorial will give visible form and artistic 
beauty. To make the Old West live for the present and for all 
future generations — this is our objective. 


Already in the Republican Valley, on Nebraska’s southern 
border, stands a fitting memorial to the Plains Indians — the 
Massacre Canyon Memorial near Trenton. This monument was 
achieved by the oratorical genius and political strategy of Gov- 
ernor (and Congressman) A. C. Shallenberger. It marks the last 
battle between the Sioux and Pawnee Nations on August 3, 1873 
— the last battle between rival and hostile Indian peoples on these 
plains. At the Canyon Crossing on Denver Highway No. 6 
stands this granite and marble witness of the Frontier. It is at 
once an attraction to the tourist, a reminder of thrilling events, 
and a challenge to the great Pine Ridge Region to produce a 
worthy memorial to the heroic Past which is represented here. 
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After Wounded Knee 


—A Recollection 


l STILL SEE THEM — the defeated, dejected Big Foot Sioux 
who were prisoners at Pine Ridge December 31, 1890. It was 
near two o’clock in a gray, grimy morning as we drove — six of 
us — from Chadron in a stage coach with Winchester rifles in 
our hands, watching the shadows of the pine trees on the hills; 
drove on across White Clay Creek into the big yard in front of 
the Pine Ridge Agency. A band of men, women and children 
(mostly women and children) occupied the center of that yard. 
Some of them were prostrate on the ground. Some were sitting 
cross-legged, rocking to and fro in silent suffering. Some sat 
upon their ponies stiff and straight, but yet suffering. 

In a circle around this band of Indians were other Indians 
in blue uniforms of the United States, with rifles. Even in the 
darkness the situation interpreted itself. One of us said to the 
others in the coach: “Those Indians are captured from the Big 
Foot band on the Wounded Knee battlefield.” 

It was true. Their distress was so much deeper than the 
darkness that it told its own story. Their guards were the Pine 
Ridge police, famous, efficient, obedient Sioux warriors, trans- 
formed by the discipline and drill of a United States officer — 
and the force of necessity — into United States soldiers. They 
were standing guard over their own cousins, for the Big Foot 
band was closely related to the Pine Ridge Sioux. Not a word 
was spoken on either side. There was nothing but silence and 
dumb suffering. 

Later we saw the mangled and dying brought in from the 
battlefield — about sixty of them. Women with legs broken by 
canister shot; little children torn and disfigured by rifle bullets. 
The Presbyterian Church and Episcopal Chapel were quickly 
converted into hospital rooms, and with incredible speed doctors 
and extemporized nurses organized the last hospital service for 
the last Indian battlefield in America. 

— By Addison E. Sheldon 
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People’s Memorials -— and Their Monuments 
By Gutzon BorcLumM* 


In this country we don’t often realize how important is the 
difference between a memorial and a monument. A monument 
records an event in the life of a people that has passed . . . Un- 
less it commemorates the spirit back of that great event and tells 
the story for all time, it is not a memorial. You can fill the road- 
ways with monuments telling the public that this or that has taken 
place there, but those are not memorials. 

General Pershing was asked to select a design for a memorial 
commemorating certain heroic battles in the World War and the 
part our boys played in those battles. He wanted my advice. | 
said, “General, an architect can do nothing to help you live out 
the story of the boys that were taken out of this home or that 
home and brought over there to sacrifice for their country and 
the world. He cannot picture the boy who went two or three or 
ten thousand miles to kill his fellow-men on the theory he was 
saving homes. You must design the spirit of sacrifice as per- 
formed by the American boy, drafted by his republic, to show it 
to possess a purpose that did not really exist even in Europe where 
the struggle was at hand. . . 

“Here in America we had worked up the boys who were the 
children of the men and women who had left that Old World in 
disgust with its political and economic life and its social con- 
ditions. We stopped our business, mortgaged our resources, went 
without sugar, beef and gasoline, that we might send our boys 
into the trenches — English, French, Belgian and Italian alike. 
We sacrificed all this that they might have some decent things 
over there. It was right that we should do so. Then, I said, 
they would have you go back there and stick up on that battle- 
field (excuse me!) the damnedest lot of rot as a memorial te 


* Excerpts from address delivered at annual meeting, State Historical 
Society, January 7, 1930. 
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what this great Western world really did in the crisis of civiliza- 
tion, thru this boy and that boy. It amounts to that! That boy 
and that boy and that boy didn’t go to Europe as a boy. America 
went to Europe — the youth of the western hemisphere went over 
there. The most free-born creature that has existed in the history 
of the world ‘stopped his business, stopped his government, — 
stopped everything and went to Europe to stay the hand of de- 
struction that threatened his civilization. And now we talk of 
sticking up a slab of marble with the name of John Jones or 
Samuel Smith or Gutzon Borglum on it! It doesn’t amount to a 
thing! The American nation, in all of its grandeur and great- 
ness, went over to fight a war with which we had nothing to do. 
That in itself is a monument (whether ever sculptured or not) 
that has no precedent in history. . . .” 

I said to Pershing: “America, not you or I, built a monu- 
ment the world must look on for ten thousand years. Dig into 
the files and find the record of every man, boy or girl who re- 
mained there, and there you find the story of what this young 
world did. After it had tried to forget the old world, it came 
back to save its Fatherland. That is the memorial! Names carved 
in stone mean nothing. Hard as it is, we must somehow bring 
into the medium we are working with a something that conveys 
the heart and spirit of the boys who died. That will be the 
memorial.” 

I was born out here in the West. My grandmother, a Danish 
woman, told me the story of the Norsemen. It is a wonderful 
story. . . And because I played with Indians as a boy, I was 
brought up on the tales of those old chiefs. I believed in the 
Indian. I still believe in him —TI believe in his integrity. . . 

Yes, I am still cognizant tonight that the old story of the 
Norse gods had a great influence upon me. I think always in the 
terms of the heroic. We must do that in our contact with the 
greater things in people — in fact, even in the little things. You 
can do everything in a big way. I am perfectly sure that if there is 
anything in our civilization that lifts us out of the common run of 
European civilization it is the attitude of our nation—a great, 
broad realm from the Pacific to the Atlantic. It is that our nation 
was founded by pioneers — that we are descended from pioneers 
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who came here to gain freedom of thought and freedom of action. 

And we are still young pioneers. Our opportunities are so 
great! Those opportunities still exist in our thought; the frontier 
is still there for all kinds of expression; our progress is constant. 

. . . When I went to Europe and began to study the ancient 
peoples of Egypt, Greece and Rome, I was disappointed to find 
that all this fine heroism, the background of all these fine lives 
in fact, our whole civilization was built into the cheap imitation, 
submerged in the culture of the dead sons of Europe. I think 
this is an important issue. It was not physical Europe that both- 
ered me, it was mental Europe—the dogmatism of European 
governments, the lack of vitality in European ideals; and you can 
imagine my horror when I returned and found Philadelphia, New 
York and Washington saturated with the same thing... I 
found that the strong, virile something that built us up as a coun- 
try, that represented the spirit of our people, that had come out 
of the Renaissance, was missing . . . So you can understand how 
it hurts me to see this young nation . . . still fumbling and mum- 
bling over the repetition of ancient arts. And I don’t hesitate to 
say to you that most of the American art is poor, poor — un- 
planned, unthought, unsympathetic; a reproduction of poor class- 
ical art. When men like Kenyon Cox lend themselves to such 
stuff and contend that you can adapt yourself to the Greek and 
draw as they drew — why, hell! what can we expect? You can 
never draw as the Greeks drew because you are not Greek. Your 
God is not their God. . . 

I am referring to all of this for a purpose. The big lesson 
of it is that the United States should study out a program, build 
for herself, stop this repetition of European bunk and take up 
the history of the men who dared to say to England, “Get out!” 
We would like to be free, to be happy, . . . but our men of this 
day can’t do these Greek things. “You can’t build for Athens 
unless you were born there” was another rule they had. 

Apply that to American intellectual life and where do you 
get? We must emancipate ourselves if we are to build for our- 
selves. . . The greatest gift of the modern age is America her- 
self, standing on one side with this something in her heart that 
cares for the world without question. America’s greatest duty 
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is to look into her own heart and thus to serve the other nations 
of the world. Most of us seem to have forgotten that there is 
something in living: this carrying life’s lantern in the hand and 
keeping the race free. We should get back on the right road. 


* * * 


Swept by sixty years of struggle and development, you are 
modern and young. You don’t know how valuable that is! You 
don’t know what a magnificent piece of true expression — what 
a wonderful piece of work you have in your city here, given you 
by Goodhue who is probably one of the greatest geniuses who 
ever lived in America. If I should say that I think there is not 
another building to rank with it, you might call it exaggeration. 
I don’t think so when we reckon the taste, culture and courage 
shown by this man —a great courage hardly equalled. You can 
scarcely realize how that capitol will bring distinction to this city 
and to the people of the state. 
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Indian Tribe in Granite is Next Plan of 
Gutzon Borglum, Sculptor of 
Mount Rushmore* 


Gutzon Borglum, sculptor who is hewing the Mount Rush- 
more memorial in South Dakota’s Black Hills, has offered his 
services in creating a granite memorial to the Sioux Indians in 
the Pine Ridge foothills near Chadron. 

He has proposed to the Pine Ridge historical society the re- 
production of an entire tribe of Indians, using huge granite 
boulders from the Mount Rushmore memorial one hundred miles 
north of here. 

“We've robbed the Sioux of their hunting grounds and now 
fail to provide for them,” Borglum told members of the society 
at a meeting here. “Today, for the first time in two years of 
planning a Sioux Indian memorial with you Nebraskans, here in 
your meeting I got mad about it. 

“I’m not so young as I was, and I don’t like to take on new 
fights and planning battles. But now, I want to build a monu- 
ment, not from cement and sand, but from granite boulders. 
We'll take this monument out of Rushmore granite, hauled down 
here in pieces of thirty, sixty and eighty tons. 

We'll make a whole tribe of Indians. We'll make them four- 
teen to sixteen feet tall and reproduce them as our forefathers 
first knew and saw them — wild and carefree.” 

Borglum said Sioux leaders have asked him many times to 
carve a monument of a lone Indian near the “great white faces” 
on the Mount Rushmore memorial. “Their requests,” he said, 
“have been as pathetic as anything I know.” 

In addition to the Indian tribal scene in granite on a hill 
“where the sun strikes it best the most hours of every day,” sev- 
eral historical markers to memorialize Indian events in Dawes, 
Sheridan, Sioux and Box Butte counties are contemplated. 


*AP from Chadron in Nebraska State Journal, November 22, 1938. 
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Lincotn BorcGLtumM aT WorkK 


Swinging high above the rocky forest, half hidden by a cloud of 
granite dust, the son of Gutzon completes the sculpturing on Mount Rush- 
more. Beyond is the roadway up the mountain which Mr. Borglum, 
answering an objection that the site was hopelessly inaccessible, declared 
would be built. 
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They Who Create 


The building of a noble memorial to the Indian was near to 
the heart of Gutzon Borglum, and it had been his purpose to write 
a special article for this Pine Ridge issue of NeBrAsKa History. 
Now, since that is forever impossible, and the paragraphs in his 
notebook which his devoted wife wove into the article on page 
253 are too few, it seems fitting to make this a Borglum Number 
also, paying tribute to the genius of Solon son of the old Danish 
wood-carver, to Gutzon the brother of Solon, and to Lincoln the 
son of Gutzon, upon whom we have strong reason to believe the 
mantle has fallen and will yet be revealed. 


Lorado Taft, in his “History of American Sculpture,” wrote 
a sympathetic story of the work of Solon Hannibal Borglum as 
one of the group of “nature worshippers, . . who unites in his 
creations the untamed freedom of the frontier with the tenderness 
of a true artist. . . They are a new and enthusiastic manifesta- 
tion of the myriad-sided life of this vast country, and couched in 
terms so sculptured as to seem at first uncouth, yet having by 
birthright more of nature and more of art than it is often given 
to a sculptor to put into similar efforts. . . All of his groups have 
significance ; all have a rude primitive strength and a kind of im- 
pressionistic generalization which subordinates details to the in- 
tense expression of the artist’s one thought. . . In his tiny Burial 
on the Plains there is a mysterious emotional note which has been 
touched by few indeed of our sculptors, a sentiment that might 
easily have been dissipated by a more insistent technic.” 


The story of Gutzon Borglum is inseparable from the story 
of Mount Rushmore and the transfiguration that has come to it 
thru his hand. Let us look at that mountain, at its background 
and its destiny. 

“Tracing the history of the Black Hills from the time the 
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area they occupy was covered with sea water, the geologist’ said 
this region is one of the oldest on the American continent. 

“*No one knows how many millions of years since Rushmore 
first rose above the plains,’ he said, ‘but of this we are sure — 
that at that time the Alps had not yet taken shape, nor had the 
Appenines, the Pyrenees or the Caucasus; and, incomprehensible 
as it may seem, the region now occupied by the unmatched Hima- 
layas was little more than a great brackish marsh. . . Rushmore’s 
massive shoulders have braved the storms of millions of years.’ ’” 

“This mountain is in the heart of a rugged, strikingly scenic 
and beautiful range rising to a height of over 7,000 feet,” stated 
Hon. Peter Norbeck in the U. S. Senate, and then read into the 
record an address delivered at Mount Rushmore by President 
Coolidge, whose words are peculiarly appropriate to these pages: 

“We have come here to dedicate a cornerstone that was laid 
by the hand of the Almighty. . . Its location will be significant. 
Here in the heart of the continent, on the side of a mountain 
which probably no white man had ever beheld in the days of Wash- 
ington, in territory which was acquired by the action of Jefferson, 
which remained an almost unbroken wilderness beyond the days 
of Lincoln, which was especially beloved by Roosevelt, the people 
of the future will see history and art combined to portray the 
spirit of patriotism. They will know that the figures of these 
Presidents have been placed here because by following the truth 
they built for posterity. The fundamental principles which they 
represented have been wrought into the very being of our country. 
They are steadfast as these ancient hills. 

“The progress of America has been due to the spirit of its 
people. It is in no small degree due to that spirit that we have 
been able to produce such great leaders. If coming generations 
are to maintain a like spirit, it will be because they continue to 
study the lives and times of the great men who have been the 
leaders in our history, and continue to support the principles 
which these men represented. It is for that purpose that we erect 
memorials. We cannot hold our admiration for the historic 


1Dr. C. O. O’Harra, President State School of Mines. 
2 Rapid City Journal, July 5, 1930. 
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figures which we shall see here without growing stronger in our 
determination to perpetuate the institutions which their lives re- 
vealed and established. 

“The fact that this enterprise is being begun in one of our 
new States not yet great in population, not largely developed in 
its resources, discloses that the old American spirit still goes 
where our people go, still dominates their lives, still inspires them 
to deeds of devotion and sacrifice. It is but another illustration 
of the determination of our people to use their material resources 
to minister to their spiritual life. This memorial will be another 
national shrine to which future generations will repair to declare 
their continuing allegiance to independence, to self-government, 
to freedom, and to economic justice. 

“It is an inspiring phase of American life that men are will- 
ing to devote their energies to the erection of a memorial of this 
nature. Money spent for such a purpose is certain of adequate 
returns in the nature of increased public welfare. 

“The people of South Dakota are taking the lead in the 
preparation of this memorial out of their meager resources be- 
cause the American spirit is strong among them. . . They realize 
fully that they have no means of succeeding in the development 
of their State except by a reliance upon American institutions. 
They do not fail to appreciate their value. There is no power 
that can stay the progress of such a people.” 

Mr. Borglum himself described this sculpturing as “a monu- 
ment not to men but to the aspirations of a great people. Com- 
paring it to records of ancient civilizations found in Assyria and 
Babylon, he said the memorial was destined to remind future cen- 
turies of the ideals and achievements of men who were responsible 
for the conception, preservation and growth of the nation. . . He 
declared that Rushmore’s granite will retain the memorial figures 
for more than half a million years.”" 

The wholly mechanical phase of this stupendous undertaking, 
the engineering on a scale and of a character never before con- 
ceived by man, was done under the personal direction of Borglum 
and his son. A fascinating account is given by David Perlman in 


1 Rapid City Journal, July 5, 1930. 
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an interview’ which also reveals, in Borglum’s own words, his 
conception of the spiritual magnitude of this memorial. 


“. . not far from the site of Custer’s last stand, Gutzon 
Borglum is nearing the end of a gigantic task. The major part 
of his monument to the building of America, a fourfold sculpture 
so huge it covers an acre and a half of granite mountainside, is 
all but finished. After thirteen years of persistent drilling, blast- 
ing and chiseling, the heads of four great Americans now peer 
out, white and smooth, across the Dakota prairie. 

“Four hundred thousand tons of rock has been stripped 


away in the carvings. . . They are visible from miles away. The 
monument as a whole is undoubtedly the biggest sculptural pro- 
ject ever carried out. . . Completion of the memorial as a shrine 


to American democracy remains his great dream. . . 

“Only three tools have been used on the job thus far — air 
drills, dynamite and hand chisels. In blocking out the huge masses 
of rock it was first necessary, of course, to study the composition 
of the granite, the direction of the grain, the existence of faults, 
depth of the rock. When this was established, the rough form of 
each of the heads was achieved by careful blasting with minute 
charges of dynamite. 

“To carve the figures Mr. Borglum devised a unique method. 
With his plaster models as a guide, he went over the whole granite 
face and marked spots a few inches apart for the drill to bite. 
Each spot was marked by a cross, and each cross had its number, 
indicating the depth of the hole to be drilled. The whole rock 
surface was so marked; then the drilling began. When the holes 
were finished their bottoms represented, within a fraction of an 
inch, the final contours of the face. 

“Again, tiny dynamite charges were set off, and chisels went 
into action to break away the rock between the drill holes. Thus, 
slowly, the faces appeared under the hands of miners who had 
no training in such precise work, but who were under the constant 
direction of the sculptor himself. 

“Out of the cable car, . . we went out on the scaffolding to 
inspect the freshly cut granite. Here was where the sculptor was 
doing his finish job, taking off his final quarter-inches. 


1 New York Times Magazine, August 25, 1940. 
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“*This is the work,’ he said, ‘that I love most, this intimate 
contact with the four men. As I become engrossed in the features 
and personality of each man, I feel myself growing in stature, 
just as they did when their characters grew and developed. It’s 
an experience, | think, that is shared by the thousands of visitors 
who come here every year. The very size of the sculpture im- 
presses them with the magnitude of the concepts these men sym- 
bolized. Democracy can become something big and immediate to 
them.’ 

“Which of the figures — which of the characters — does the 
sculptor prefer? It was a difficult question, but Borglum said he 
thinks first of Lincoln. 

“*Who can think of him,’ he asked, ‘and not think of the 
Garden of Gethsemane? The nation of Washington and Jeffer- 
son needed Lincoln. Note how carefully, how ably and how 
tenderly he filled that need. He is at once the heart and soul of 
Mount Rushmore. I have deliberately turned his face full toward 
Washington and Jefferson, two men he almost worshipped.’ 

“In the figure of Washington the sculptor has tried to re- 
create a character he believes never has been successfully repro- 
duced. 

“Washington,” he said, ‘was a gentleman of strong British 
antecedents. He lived a strong, normal life and the splendid 
existence of a fine, physically well-organized man. Back of all 
this we have the man who became a leader in his early forties, a 
master of guerrilla warfare who baffled and defeated the British. 
For seven long years he labored and suffered, weary, without help. 
Analyze him as you like, study him as you will. At the end you 
will be shocked as you return to the Stuart portraits and the 
Houdon statue. Stuart was of that school of thought determined 
to reduce Washington to a perfect formula. And Houdon’s whole 
portrait is an utterly false interpretation. 

“*T have gone into the study of Jefferson in much the same 
way,’ he continued. ‘The portraits and data we have of him are 
honest, and we see the young man, the torch-bearer, the artist, the 
architect, musician and builder, the creator in all his varied moods. 
I am sorry I have only one portrait to make of him. 

“*Theodore Roosevelt,’ he said, turning to the last of the 
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four, ‘comes to us with an entirely different note. President 
Coolidge once asked me, in discussing these men, what was my 
estimate of Roosevelt. “Well,” I answered, “I happen to know 
that Mr. Roosevelt said the cutting of the Panama canal was the 
greatest and most important service he rendered to the nation.” 
Mr. Coolidge jumped to his feet and, with his index finger point- 
ing upward, he said, “Have you forgotten that he was the only 
president who dared tell big business, “Thus far you can go, and 
no farther, for the safety of our country?” 

“*T was stunned. Not at the reminder but that it came from 
Coolidge and in that phrase: “the only president.” Then he 
added, “Those words must be cut on that mountain.” ’” 

“Stone Mountain was the scene of Mr. Borglum’s first ven- 
ture into mammoth sculpture. It was a tempestuous highlight in 
a career marked by tempest. . . These two projects are the big- 
gest sculptural jobs ever undertaken. 

“*There is something in sheer volume,’ he says, ‘that awes 
and terrifies, lifts us out of ourselves. Something that relates us 
to God and to what is greatest in our evolving universe. But 
there’s still another motive in my mind in building this super- 
memorial.’ 

“He turns and looks at the four huge sculptured faces. 

“*T feel,’ he says, ‘that the supreme accomplishments of men 
should be cut into, built into, the crust of this earth so that these 
records will have to be worn to dust and blown away before the 
record of the nation’s greatness shall perish.’ ’ 


Of Lincoln the son of Gutzon the records have little to say 
because little has been given them. The young man’s ability as a 
sculptor of great promise is acknowledged but never asserted be- 
cause of his devotion to his father with whom he was closely as- 
sociated from boyhood, watching him, helping him in every phase 
of the work in the studio and on the mountain. Inevitably this 
has developed his natural talent, and for the past year he has 
carried on this work alone. Mr. Borglum often spoke of the boy’s 
sense of form, so important in sculpture, and how it had helped 
him at Rushmore. Lincoln has just finished a portrait, the legacy 
of a commission from his father, which is said to be remarkable. 
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He is very sympathetic to the Indians and was made a brother 
and son in the Oglala Tribe at Pine Ridge when his father was 
made a chief. 

In the editorial exchanges we find the following items of 
interest. 

“Lincoln Borglum first saw Mount Rushmore from the back 
of a pony while accompanying his sculptor-father on a week-long 
tour of the Black Hills seventeen years ago. Today at the age of 
twenty-eight he surveys the heights of Rushmore from scaffolds 
and swinging chairs as he directs the final touches to the gigantic 
mountain memorial his father decided upon as a result of that 
early horseback trip. Mr. Borglum found his son an eager pupil, 
not only in the art of mountain carving but in the whole field of 
sculpture. ‘Little remains to be done to finish the work as father 
planned it,’ he said. ‘I want only to carry on as he wished.’ ”* 

“Comparatively little has been said of this young man who 
was his father’s assistant for several years and active in the work 
of carving the memorial from the start. Lincoln Borglum is an 
engineer and designer. The task of translating the model of the 
four famous faces to the mountain has been in his competent 
hands. 

“There was a close comradeship between father and son. 
What seemed insurmountable problems, both physically and 
financially, found the elder man the fighter, fearless, outspoken 
and adroit. 

“In Lincoln Borglum, who has devoted most of his youth to 
assisting in the sculpturing of this great memorial, there is less 
of the fire and the flair for the dramatic, and more of the quiet, 
persistent skill. . . Those who know are sure the son will be able 
to finish the work, . and it will be completed under expert and 
understanding direction.’ 


Omaha World-Herald, April 20, 1941. 
2 Christian Science Monitor, April 23, 1941. 


Some there be which have no memorial who are perished as though 


they had never been. — Ecclesiasticus, XLIV. 











Truth In Art 


These thoughts of great and forward-looking architects are offered 
for the meditation of those who build Nebraska’s monuments. The final 
quotation on a basic principle of architecture suggests that it is equally 
essential to great sculpture. — The Editor. 


From an address to young architects: “If you seek and express what 
is best in yourself, you must search out the best that is in your people, for 
they are your problem. It is for you to affirm that which they really wish to 
affirm, namely, the best that is in them, and they as truly wish you to 
express the best that is in yourself. If the people seem to have but little 
faith, it is because they have been tricked so long; they are weary of dis- 
honesty, more weary than they know, much more weary than you know, 
and in their hearts they seek honest and fearless men, men simple and 
clear in mind, loyal to their own manhood and to the people. The Ameri- 
can people are now in a stupor; be on hand at the awakening.” — Louis 
Sullivan, “Prophet of Democracy,” in essays by Claude Bragdon on 
“Architecture and Democracy.” 


“The relation of masses, one to another, . . forms ratios; and when 
such ratios are simple and harmonious architecture may be said — in 
Walter Pater’s famous phrase — ‘to aspire towards the condition of music.’ 
The trained eye, and not an arithmetical formula, determines what is and 
what is not beautiful proportion. . . The secret of the deep reasonableness 
of such selection by the senses lies hidden in the very nature of number 
itself, for number is the invisible thread on which the worlds are strung — 
the universe abstractly symbolized. 

“Number is the within of all things. It is the measure of time and 
space; it lurks in the heartbeat and is blazoned upon the starred canopy of 
night... 

“The highest beauty comes always, not from beautiful numbers, nor 
from likenesses to Nature’s eternal patterns of the world, but from utility, 
fitness, economy, and the perfect adaptation of means to ends. But along 
with this truth there goes another: that in every excellent work of archi- 
tecture, in addition to its obvious and individual beauty, there dwells an 
esoteric and universal beauty, following as it does the archetypal pattern 
laid down by the Great Architect for the building of that temple which is 
the world wherein we dwell.” — Claude Bragdon, in “The Arithmetic of 
Beauty.” 
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“Every principle of natural beauty is but the presentment of such 
occult law; and this law of Diversity in Monotony is the presentment of 
the truth that identity does not exclude differences. The law is binding, 
yet the world is free: all men are brothers, united by the ties of brother- 
hood, yet each is unique, a free agent, and never so free as when bound by 
the Good Law. This truth nature beautifully proclaims, and art also. . . 

“Art, in all its manifestations, is an expression of the cosmic life, and 
its symbols constitute a language by means of which this life is published 
and represented. Art is at all times subject to ‘the beautiful necessity’ of 
proclaiming the World Order.”— Claude Bragdon, in “Changeless Change.” 


“The concept of a building as a working mechanism has superseded 
the idea of it as a work of architectural art. The beauty sought for is 
of a different kind; that which springs naturally from appropriateness 
and utility, and of such an adaptation of means to ends that any increase 
in fitness will be an increase also in beauty. But although the phrase 
‘Form follows function,’ the current architectural slogan, was Sullivan’s 
own, he would have had scant sympathy with those practitioners who 
would . . . eschew ornament on the ground that the machine, their chosen 
archetype, admits none. Sullivan’s archetype was not the machine, but 
the organism, with that excess of beauty which is in the gay-colored con- 
volutions of the orchid, which is in the peacock’s tail and the parrot’s 
wing. . . Himself one of the greatest of all creators of appropriate and 
original architectural ornament, he could yet write: ‘It would be greatly 
to our aesthetic good if we should refrain from the use of ornament for a 
period of years in order that our thought might be concentrated acutely 
upon the production of buildings well-formed and comely in the nude.’ 

“This is exactly what has happened, but Sullivan would not have had 
us be content with that. “We feel instinctively,’ he says, ‘that our strong, 
athletic, simple forms will carry with natural ease the raiment of which 
we dream; that our building, half-hid, as it were, in the products of the 
loom and the mine, will appeal with redoubled power.’ Ornament is 
related to structure as song is related to speech, as dancing is related to 
walking: it represents excess vitality —the spilled wine from a cup over- 
full.” — Claude Bragdon, in the magazine “Tomorrow,” November, 1941. 


“Wake up and dream” 
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Congressman Coffee Commends Sioux 


Memorial Project 


Dear Mr. WILson: 

I want to commend you and the Nebraska State Historical 
Society upon the efforts being made to erect a monument in 
Northwestern Nebraska to memorialize the Sioux Nation which 
is so rich in Indian history. I am heartily in accord with the 
views you have expressed that a number of suitable markers or 
monuments should be erected in that area to commemorate the 
historic events and the noted Indian chiefs whose memory en- 
riches the history of that early period. 

I am hoping that your long years of research in the Indian 
history of the Sioux Nation may be preserved to posterity by 
suitable monuments on some of the following sites: 

(a) The site of Spotted Tail Agency on the Big Beaver, 
about fifteen miles northeast of Chadron where the Brule were 
located from 1874 to 1877. 

(b) The site of Red Cloud Agency on White River just 
east of Fort Robinson, where the Oglala were located from 
1873 to 1877. 

(c) The place on Chadron Creek about three miles south- 
west of Chadron, where in 1876 Red Cloud and his band were 
captured by troops under General MacKenzie and the famous 
Pawnee Scouts led by the North Brothers. 

(d) The last camp of Crazy Horse on White River, about 
two miles northeast of Crawford. 

(e) The site where the Indian Council met with the Allison 
Commission, September 20, 1876, to consider the sale of the 
Black Hills to the United States Government, which meeting 
took place on the south side of White River about due north of 
Crow Butte and broke up in disorder. 
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(f) The site of the Council held three days later, four 
miles west of Chadron on Chadron Creek, where the Allison 
Commission again negotiated with the Indian chiefs for the sale 
of the Black Hills, while camped near by on White River were 
20,000 Indians who had gathered to prevent their Chiefs from 
disposing of the Black Hills. (Had it not been for the courage 
and presence of mind of Chief Young-Man-Afraid-of-His- 
Horses, all of the white men might have been killed.) 

(g) The place on Antelope Creek twenty-two miles north- 
west of Harrison where, on the 22d of January, 1879, the 
remnant of the northern Cheyenne band under Dull Knife were 
nearly all killed. They had escaped from Indian Territory 
(now Oklahoma) and were on their way back to their old haunts 
in Montana and Wyoming. 

Many of the older Indians who helped you locate these sites 
have already gone to their happy hunting grounds. Unless these 
sites are soon marked their historic significance will be lost to 
future generations. 

History records no great battle having been fought with the 
Indians in Northwestern Nebraska. However, it was here that 
the great tragedies occurred during the middle 70’s following 
their final defeat. 

A Sioux memorial in Northwestern Nebraska is worthy of 


universal support. 
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he Ashton C. 
Shallenberger 


ry Ashton C. Shallenberger was both governor and congressman in Ne- 
its braska. He was a gifted speaker —one of the most gifted and effective 
of all Nebraska speakers. He was a lover of Nebraska history and a 
member of the Nebraska State Historical Society for many years. He 
es told the story of the Massacre Canyon Battle between the Sioux and the 
Pawnee Nations on the floor of the House of Representatives in favor of 
his bill appropriating $10,000 from the federal treasury to mark the site 
to of this memorable battle. It required unanimous consent for consideration 
of the bill. Congressman Shal- 
lenberger went to Congress- 
he man La Guardia (now mayor 
of New York City), one of 
lat the greatest objectors, and per- 
ng suaded him not to _ object. 
Shallenberger then told the 
story of the battle in a way 
of that stirred the soul of every 
congressman who heard it. 
That speech on May 7, 1928, 
secured the passage of the 
bill. 

Senator Howell secured its 
passage through the Senate 
with the amount reduced to 
$7,500 and the provision that 
Nebraska should furnish a site 
for the monument without cost. 
The full story of the passage 
of this bill is told in the State 
Historical Society publications. 
It is one of the most thrilling 
stories of the frontier. Con- 
gressman Shallenberger 
achieved what was apparently 
impossible. He set a_ high 
mark for present-day Nebraska 
congressmen to achieve a 
worthy memorial for the Sioux 
Nation in Nebraska. 


Massacre CANYON MONUMENT 
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Dwight Griswold 


Governor Dwight Griswold properly belongs in the historic 
landscapes of Panhandle Nebraska. He was mountain-born at 
Harrison, highest town of Nebraska (4,857 feet), in Sioux Coun- 
ty, November 27, 1893. All about him at birth were historic 
frontier sites —on Hat Creek the Buffalo Bill and Yellow Hand 
fight; beyond, the last battle ground of Dull Knife’s Cheyenne 
band. East of Harrison were Fort Robinson, Red Cloud Agency, 
White River Canyon. 

Sioux County itself was the last battle ground between the 
Nebraska homesteader and the cattle ranchers. So Governor 
Griswold was born in one of the most romantic and _ historic 


regions of the West. 

When Dwight was a boy of about seven years his father 
moved to Gordon. Gordon is one of the chief Nebraska trading 
posts of the Sioux Indian Reservation in South Dakota. To 
Gordon come every day Sioux Indians and white men from the 
great cattle and grain plains of the Sioux country, between the 


Niobrara and the White River, in all their picturesque frontier 
attire. 

South and southeast of Gordon is the great Sandhill cattle 
empire, the country made famous by Mari Sandoz in “Old Jules.” 
Here are lakes, head-waters of the Snake and the Boardman, the 
deep canyons of the Niobrara. The cow trails and truck roads 
run to Gordon. 

So Dwight Griswold, prospective governor of Nebraska, 
grew up in the most inspiring frontier scenes that a boy could 
possibly have about him. 

The later episodes of Dwight Griswold’s career: his school- 
ing at Nebraska Wesleyan and the State University; Mexican 
border war service in 1916; captain of artillery overseas in the 
World War; later service in the Nebraska Legislature in 1921, 
1925, 1927 and 1929; his four famous campaigns for the Nebraska 
governorship before he finally won in 1940, are all parts of an 
interesting, picturesque preparation for his present place as 
governor. 
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Mountain and Pine Ridge born; Indian and cow-country 
nurtured; product of the country printing office, the college, the 
state university, the army, the legislative halls, — and, above all 
else, child of the far frontier of Nebraska, Governor Griswold 
finds fitting place, with other Nebraskans, in this Sioux Memorial 
Issue for the monumenting of the heroic historical sites in the 
great Pine Ridge and Sandhills Region of Nebraska. 


Sioux - Cheyenne Grievances at Pine 
Ridge Agency 


By James H. Coox* 


Indian scouts were much used by the United States Army 
in all the Indian wars. Not only were they sent ahead of the 
troops to observe the movements of the enemy, but, in an unin- 
habited and almost unknown country, to ascertain where water, 
grass and fuel could be obtained for the command. Few who 
served as enlisted men had any training in woodcraft, and the 
success or failure of many an expedition depended upon the ser- 
vice rendered by its scouts. Did they prove incompetent or tricky, 
a command following hostile Indians would be certain to encounter 
serious difficulties. . . The services of many whom I have known 
personally proved extremely valuable, and they were much more 
loyal than we could have expected. 

Woman’s Dress was one of the last of the Sioux scouts — 
an old warrior whom I knew intimately for forty years. At the 
time of his death at Pine Ridge he had army discharge papers 
for twenty-one enlistments of six months each. Not only do these 
papers show that he was a most excellent scout, but they carried 
marginal notes by army officers of high rank stating that his ser- 
vices had been of the greatest value. General Crook and many 
other officers had often told him that the Great Father at Wash- 
ington would always be a good friend to him and his family. 


* Author of Fifty Years on the Old Frontier, from which these excerpts 
are made. 
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In May, 1913, this remarkable old scout, with his family, 
visited me in my home. He complained most bitterly of the way 
he had been treated by the Great Father. Soldiers whom he had 
led into battle had killed some of his nearest relatives, and when 
leading troops after old Dull Knife’s band he was shot through 
the arm. At the time of his visit he was an old man, unfit for 
any work, and often suffered greatly for want of actual neces- 
sities. . . 

One of the best-known scouts and interpreters in the land of 
the Sioux was Baptiste Garnier — Little Bat. Good-natured, 
even-tempered at all times, he was liked by both officers and men. 
Though he had no school training, he possesed more than ordinary 
intelligence and certain qualities which made him distinctive. His 
honesty and fearlessness never were questioned. His skill as a 
hunter and his knowledge of the Indian language and of the 
customs of the Sioux made his services as an army scout most 
valuable during the Indian troubles of 1876 and later years. He 
was a modest and unassuming type of rugged frontier manhood. 
His name and family and the simple life of the western pioneer 
were the things which he most desired. General Crook, General 
Hatch and other commanders considered him one of the best big- 
game hunters in the Rocky Mountain region. When such well 
known men as William K. Vanderbilt and Dr. Seward Webb 
wanted to hunt big game in the Rockies they usually secured the 
services of Little Bat. 

During all the years in which we were such close friends I 
never knew him to have a quarrel with anyone. He was murdered 
by a barkeeper at Crawford — an unprovoked and cowardly at- 
tack. . . Dying, he told his wife that he could not see why a 
friend should shoot him. There was no hatred in his heart for 
any man except the Cheyenne who had killed his father. . . At 
this time only two of Bat’s friends remained, and, tho many saw 
the shooting, Haguewood was acquitted of the charge of murder. 
To many people about Crawford, Little Bat was “nothing but an 
Indian.” He was killed by a “white” man who was “civilized.” 
Today the simple little marker at his grave in the Fort Robinson 
cemetery gives only his name, the date of his death, and the one 
word, “Employee.” His services should entitle him to be honored 
by old army friends and by all other Americans who admire men 
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who have done good work, and to receive a more fitting monument. 

In that most unfortunate encounter known as the Battle of 
Wounded Knee, Little Bat was present. When the order was 
given to search the lodges of the Indians for firearms, he was 
sent to interpret for the soldiers detailed for that duty. He was 
to inform the women what the soldiers were to do, and to explain 
to them that they would not be harmed. When Bat had done as 
ordered, and some of the lodges had been searched, the firing 
began at the point where the Indians were assembled. In a 
moment death reigned on all sides. The Hotchkiss guns, trained 
on the lodges, opened fire, and the Indian women and children 
who but a few minutes before had been told that they were in no 
danger, were killed and wounded by the score. . . 

Bat had taken no firearms with him when he went to the 
lodges, for he wanted to impress the Indians with his conviction 
that they were in no danger. His clothing was pierced with bullets 
as he tried to get to his own tent where his weapons had been 
left. When he reached the place he found that the tent had been 
burned and an Indian who had been killed in it was lying across 
his gun, the stock of which was half burned away. Bat’s saddle 
was also riddled with bullets. When I met Little Bat soon after 
the affair he told me that the sights he had witnessed during that 
killing of women and children would never be effaced from his 
memory. . . 

On numerous occasions my Oglala Sioux friends of the 
Pine Ridge Reservation, when visiting me in my ranch home, had 
expressed the desire that | might come to them and be their 
“white father” or Indian agent. They complained that most of 
the men sent to them as agents were persons who did not under- 
stand Indians and their ways, and had little or no sympathy for 
them as brother men. | tried to explain that the agents were not 
always selected for their fitness for the place, or because of their 
knowledge of the Indians or their unquestioned honesty. When 
such men were in office, the Indians were very «ure to get the 
worst of it, for there were few Indians in the Uni.ed States suf- 
ficiently educated to check up the business affairs of the agency. 
A number of the men who have held positions as Indian agents 
could and did close at least one eye (and sometimes both eyes) 
when the welfare of the Indian was at stake and when some of 
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his white brothers, interested in contracts representing large deal- 
ings with the red men, desired more feathers for their nests. 

In the fall of 1890 — just about the time the Messiah craze 
started among the Sioux —a number of the old head men of the 
Oglala came from Pine Ridge Reservation on a hurried visit to 
my home. They told me that their rations had been cut down 
until they were suffering and dying for lack of food, and that 
trouble was sure to come unless something was done about it 
immediately. . . They said that they wanted to send a delegation 
of their people to Washington to ask the Great Father if he would 
not appoint me as the white father at Pine Ridge Agency, for 
they felt that I was a friend to the Indians and would be honest 
in my dealings with them. I told them that, should I be appointed 
at their request, 1 would devote a few years of my life to an 
endeavor to help them get started on the white man’s road; but 
that the appointment as Indian agent, coming in any other man- 
ner than as the sole desire of the Indians themselves, | would not 
for any consideration accept. . . 

Thereupon a delegation was sent to Washington and petitions 
for my appointment were signed by a large number of the head 
men among the Sioux in the presence of the county judge. Again, 
at close of the Wounded Knee campaign, similar petitions were 
signed by many of the most prominent citizens of the Black Hills 
country. These people seemed to feel that with a different sort 
of man at that agency there would be no repetition of the troubles 
which had just ended so disastrously for both Indians and whites. 
.. . Fortunately for me, perhaps, a new policy of handling the 
agency was adopted, and an army officer was detailed for that 
post. The salary of an Indian agent was not so great that I could 
well afford to neglect my own business at that time. Yet, having 
given my word to the Indians that I would accept the position if, 
through their efforts, 1 were given the appointment, I should 
certainly have done so, no matter what it might cost me financially. 


The petition signed by Red Cloud and his sub-chiefs, to which Cap- 
tain Cook refers, is appended. The grievances set forth in this petition 
are typical of those suffered by the Indians during this critical period. 
Similar grievances and complaints arose at other Indian agencies during 
the years of transition. They furnished a basis for the continuance of 
Indian wars and hostile expeditions. — Editor. 
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Petition Signed By Red Cloud and Sub-Chiefs 


Pine Ridge Agency, March 10, 1891. 


Hon. Commissioner Morgan, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SiR: 

I, Red Cloud, Chief of the Ogallalla Sioux at this agency, and my 
sub-chiefs, write to you as follows: I and my people have been at 
agencies and on reservations for many years. We have had many agents 
—ten, I think, to this time. They were all eastern men. They were un- 
acquainted with the Indians. They did not know our nature. They had 
not seen an Indian before they came here. They could not understand us 
because they did not know about our life in past years, and knew nothing 
of our traditions and history. They have never lived with us and so could 
not sympathize with us. We have had trouble with some of them — most 
of all, the last one. 

There has been trouble the past winter. Many soldiers have been here. 
Some of our people have been in Washington. They told you we wanted an 
agent here of our own choosing, and that we wanted a civilian. They told 
you we had chosen a man to be our agent. You told my people to come 
home and hold a council and agree on some man whom we all wanted for 
agent. My people have come home. We have held a council as you told 
us to do. We have agreed on a man for our agent. All my people — 
men, women, and children — have agreed on one man. That man is James 
H. Cook of Harrison, Nebraska. He is the choice of us all. We have 
known him for seventeen years. He is a Western man. He has been 
among us when we were wild. He knows our nature, our history, and 
what we want. He is our friend. He will deal justly with us, and help 
us to learn the ways of the white men. He will treat us as men. We 
want him and no one else. We want him because, as I told you, he is a 
Western man and knows our ways. All our other agents have been 
Eastern men who knew nothing of us or our past. We could not get 
along with them, because our ways were different. We want the agent 
appointed at once. We want James H. Cook appointed now. My people 
want it. It will settle this trouble, and there will be peace. The sooner 
the appointment is made, the better. Spring is near. We want this matter 
settled before long, so we can p'ow our fields and raise our crops, and not 
be bothered with this matter. We ask you to give this your attention now, 
and not keep us waiting long. We are all agreed on this matter, and set 
our names to this letter 


Rep Coup No WATER 

Jack Rep CLovup BLtack SHIELD 
31G Roap Far THUNDER 
Spottep ELK KNIFE CHIEF 
YouNnG-MAN-AFRAID Bear Heap 
LittLeE WounNpD Lone BEAR 

He Doc LittteE HAwk 
PLENTY BEAR YELLow BEAR 
Far LIGHTNING AMERICAN Horse 


JosepH A. Mousseavu, Interpreter 
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Letter From Captain Cook 


DEAR PRroFEssor WILSON: 


I am heartily in favor of proper monuments being placed at 


historic points in the land of the aborigines in Northwestern Ne- 
braska. 


F 





My experience with the Indians extends to a time when 








CapTAIN JAMEs H. Cook AND SHort BULL 


many of the tribes were really wild and savage. The Sioux have 
now 


been 


transformed into a far different type of Indians. 


[73] 
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Many of them have “taken kindly” to the vices of the whites; 
so, as I am an old man, I no longer take the same interest iri 
them that I did at one time when changes did not occur so rapid- 
ly. But my condition has improved to a point where I am able 
to write this letter and inform you that I am very much interested 
in seeing the erection of the monuments on which you have ex- 
pended so much of your thought. I certainly hope the numerous 
sites you mention will be suitably marked before all evidence per- 
taining to them is obliterated by Father Time. 

The photograph enclosed was taken at Fort Robinson by an 
artist unknown to me, at the time (September 4-5, 1934) when 
cenotaphs were dedicated to Lieutenant Levi Robinson (in whose 
honor the fort was named) and to Crazy Horse, brave Indian 
and leading Sioux warrior. Short Bull who stands beside me 
was a brother of He Dog. Both participated in the fight with 
General Custer when his command was wiped out. 


Captain Cook and the Indians 


H. S. Rosprnson, Researchist 


James H. Cook, rancher, cattleman, naturalist scout and In- 
dian fighter, knew and understood the Indian perhaps better than 
any white man of his time. Dr. E. H. Barbour wrote of him 
as follows: 

“In his many military engagements with hostile tribes he 
acquired none of that animosity so common to those who engage 
in mortal combat, but instead was moved with compassion and 
fellow feeling for the tribesmen, and has come to be viewed by 
them as their fiercest foe yet their firmest friend, and the Indians 
of several states still counsel with him. His close personal ac- 
quaintance with their chiefs and his command of their language 
has repeatedly brought him into prominence in settling tribal 


difficulties.”* 
In his own book, Fifty Years On The Old Frontier, Mr. 


1 History of Nebraska, Morton-Watkins, 1913; Vol. III, p. 479. 
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Cook sets forth his comprehension of the Indians’ natural feelings. 

“Let us remember that the Indian, from his own point of 
view, had the same right to live that his forefathers had in the 
land of their birth. It was only natural for him to look at the 
invasion and conquest of his country by the whites with the same 
feeling that we of today should experience at any attempted in- 
vasion of this country by a foreign nation. Having been near 
death at the hands of the Indians and having seen some of my 
dear friends killed by them, I have never (to the amazement of 
some persons) regarded the proverbial dead Indian as the only 
good Indian. I can only say that, had I been born an Indian, 
I might have made a bad one — from the white man’s point of 
view.” 

In another place he says: “It was not the Indian’s nature 
to about-face and try to keep step with those upon whom he 
looked as coming to drive him and his people from lands which 
they claimed by birthright. Without money or resources of any 
kind other than the game of the country, on which to subsist and 
from which to secure clothing and shelter, and with a compara- 
tively small area of country over which he could evade pursuit by 


his powerful and relentless enemies, the Indian put up the best 
fight of which he was capable, and continued it so long as there 
seemed to him to be the least chance of deferring the rapidly ap- 
proaching time when he and his people would have to forsake 
forever the ways in which they had been trained for centuries.” 


2 Fifty Years on the Old Frontier, James H. Cook; pp. 245, 219. 











Major 
Charles W. Allen 


Editor 
Chadron Democrat — 1885-91 


During the same period A. E. S. 
edited the Chadron Signal (populist) 
and was demolished regularly by the 
logic and invective of his adversary. 
The only possible revenge was to 
print verses in the Signal with Al- 
len’s name as author. As Allen was 
an ardent, unreasonable democrat 
this verse seemed peculiarly his own, 
and is preserved by his friends as a 
fine example of sound democratic 
writing. 





Ode to a Mule 


O modest mule! On thee I dote. 

Thy mild and melancholy note 

Is sweeter far than fife or drum 

Upon my raptured tympanum; 

Thy naive, unstudied, mulish grace 

Here in my heart hath found thee place — 
Dear border tough. 


All hail, Most Royal Mule! Thy mug 
Is pleasant as an uncorked jug 
Unto my eyes. Let other poets praise 
The camp, the court; if my poor lays 
But imitate thy soulful brays, 

It is enough. 


Thrice hail, my fellow Democrat! 
To thee I doff my Cleveland hat,— 
Thou slow-to-drive and hard-to-lead 
Type of the true Jacksonian breed. 
Let envious ballet-girls turn back; 
Thy robust limbs and lofty kick 
Proclaim thee master of that art. 
Dear Democratic counterpart, 


This is no bluff! 








Red Cloud and the U. S. Flag 


Story of a Thrilling Incident at the Red Cloud Indian Agency, 
October 27, 1874 


As Told By An Eye Witness 


Mayor CuHartes W. ALLEN oF CHADRON 


Among the many frontier friends of the editor of this magazine was 
and is Major Charles W. Allen of Martin, South Dakota. His life is 
one of the most picturesque of all the men on the Nebraska frontier. 
Leaving home while yet a boy, he found his way to the Great Plains and 
the Rocky Mountain region. He became in turn a mule driver on freight- 
ing trains, soldier in a frontier regiment, homesteader, manager of a 
blacksmith shop, editor of frontier newspapers, postmaster at Pine Ridge 
Agency, cattle man, poet, and historian. 

In recent years Major Allen has written the story of his life. From 
the manuscript of this story, with his permission, the editor has chosen one 
of the most dramatic narratives of all the true stories of the Indian 
frontier. It is the story of the raising of the United States flag at the 
Red Cloud Indian Agency in October, 1874; the resistance of Red Cloud 
and other Indians to raising the flag; the conflict between the United 
States and the Sioux Indians over the event; the conflict between rival 
groups of the Indians themselves; the near precipitation of a battle which 
inevitably would have ended in the complete destruction of all the white 
men at the Red Cloud Agency and at Fort Robinson three miles away. 
And the final outcome of the controversy, with the flag of the United 
States flying at the top of a tall pole above both white men and Indians 
at Red Cloud Agency.— Editor. 


My wife and I lived on our little homestead, where I cut 
hay and gardened between freighting trips. I was so engaged 
when, one balmy autumn morning, I met an old friend known as 
“Big Bat.” This was Baptiste Pourier, post guide and interpre- 
ter, who importuned me to accompany him to Fort Robinson and 


[77] 
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the Red Cloud Agency, as he had been ordered to deliver des- 
patches there by ten o'clock the next day. Never having been 
over that section, I was glad to accede to his wish. 

. . » Soon we were again among the trees where the embryo 
river, in the form of a rippling brook, wound its serpentine course 
through the falling leaves that were stirred from their branches 
by the cool October breeze. Within a mile or two of the mouth 
of this picturesque canyon, where the little valleys begin to 
broaden and the little stream with its numerous springs gradually 
deepened into the White River, the road left its banks and rose 
to the top of a hill at the edge of an extensive valley surrounded 
by irregular pine ridges. In front of us, on either side of the 
road, a large Arapahoe village met our gaze. A little farther on, 
near the mouth of Soldier Creek, lay Fort Robinson; and up this 
branch still farther to the north was a large Cheyenne village. 
In plain view to the east was a cluster of buildings, and from the 
front of one rose a crude miniature tower with portico attach- 
ments which, through the haze of morning, were suggestive of 
some ancient feudal castle. This was the Red Cloud Agency, 
and round about it, up the rivulets that came out of the hills, 
camps of family groups of lodges were scattered in every direc- 
tion. However, Red Cloud’s main camp of thousands a little 
farther east was obscured by a low chain of grass-covered hills. 

All this panorama lay before me as we dismounted and I 
stood holding our horses while Big Bat delivered his despatches 
to the commander at the post. When he rejoined me I learned 
that he was given the remainder of the day and the next to rest 
before returning to Fort Laramie. So we cantered merrily down 
toward the Agency, and after visiting for awhile | amused my- 
self by looking it over . . . I found that uppermost in the minds 
of its residents was the controversy between Chief Red Cloud and 
Dr. Saville, the Indian Agent, over the erection of a flag-staff. 

It seems that the Indians, being entirely ignorant of the 
general significance of this simple patriotic ceremony of raising 
the flag over all public institutions, felt that it was only an emblem 
of their natural enemy — not of the soldiers themselves, but of 
the army in action; and that in some way the placing of the flag 
over the Agency would make soldiers of them. 
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Red Cloud and many (but not all) of his head men joined in 
the opposition to the raising of the flag. It is said that Red Cloud 
in emphatic tones told the Agent that it should not be done; that 
the soldiers already had the flag floating over their fort, and they 
should be satisfied with that. 

The Agent, being right and knowing it, told Red Cloud with 
equal emphasis that the flag would be raised. It was reported 
that the Chief and Agent had had several quarrels over it, when 
one day the Agency teams pulled into the yard with a fine tall 
pole and deposited it in the court under the angry glances of many 
eyes; but no actual opposition arose, and the men went on about 
their business. 

Whether these controversies were conducted by the Agent 
in a calm, prudent and conciliatory manner is not now known, 
but current rumor had it that both he and the Chief were hot- 
headed. One thing is certain: if the Agent permitted temper to 
usurp the place of cool reasoning, he and many others soon had 
ample reason to regret it. 

The last Oglala agency to be named for Chief Red Cloud 
was situated in a picturesque bend of White River a mile or two 
above the present site of the city of Crawford, Nebraska. It 
stood on fairly level ground and was built in the form of a square, 
with its principal face to the south; but it also faced the east and 
the west, with the inner space at the rear of the buildings form- 
ing a sort of court. To the north were located the wood and hay 
yards, with the barn and large barnyards on the crest of the hill 
that leads down to the river. All of the long ricks of dry pitch- 
pine cordwood, the long, tall stacks of hay — in fact, everything 
save the three entrances of the main building, were surrounded 
by a tall fence of native pine lumber furnished by the sawmill on 
the river bank below the hill. 

On each side of the main buildings, across the space of an 
average town square but not at very regular angles, were numer- 
ous log residences and the traders’ stores. 

A word about Fort Robinson, which I had visited previous- 
ly and observed with some care. It comprised all the buildings 
considered necessary to the customary military post of the fron- 
tier, but larger than were required for the few companies of 
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cavalry then occupying it. These buildings, like those of the 
Agency, were of rough lumber sawed from the near-by pines, 
with here and there one of sawed or peeled logs. Near all the 
living quarters, mess houses and the bakery were ricks of fine 
dry pine wood. Hundreds of cords of it were ricked at right 
angles on the east and north fronts of the main buildings, serving 
as temporary fence and windbreak. In the yards near the spac- 
ious barn were long, tall ricks containing hundreds of tons of hay. 

I had noticed these details naturally, without any particular 
motive, as one is apt to do on entering an interesting place for 
the first time; but this picture in a different setting and with very 
different possibilities came vividly to my mind less than twenty- 
four hours later. 

Having spent the afternoon and evening in visiting and look- 
ing over the Agency, I returned to the cabins for the night and 
awakened next morning to a day of strange entertainment. 

There seemed nothing unusual about the early morning of 
October 27, 1874. The same clear sunshine tempered the soft, 
balmy breezes that characterized the late fall weather in this lati- 
tude. Yet everyone seemed to feel that strange events were 
pending. Rumors? Yes! The air was full of them. It seemed 
that everyone eagerly sought or more eagerly gave of them. On 
the western front the denizens of those vast spaces listened to 
and liked them. To them, rumor was the spice in the lonely 
monotony of their lives, as radio is to the lonely lives today. 
They knew, of course, that rumor was always accompanied by 
the aggravating static of unreliability; but they also knew it to be 
self-analyzing, and that sooner or later its component parts, its 
truth — if any — would stand revealed. 

As visitors (mostly women) were continually coming and 
going from the Rocky Bear lodge that stood on a spring creek 
near the Agency, rumors of the flag dispute grew thicker and 
darker. We remarked also that riders were beginning to scatter 
hither and yon, yet with an evident plan. Most of them were in 
warrior regalia, their steeds painted in varied colors and decked 
with feathers of gaudy hue on mane and tail. We soon dis- 
covered that each hill and prominent knoll was occupied by sev- 
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eral warriors, sitting their mounts silently in the capacity of 


sentinels. 

Our view from the depression by the spring branch was not 
extensive to the east and south; but to the north, the short dis- 
tance to the boxelder trees skirting ihe river and the high stone 
hills beyond was unobstructed. It was also clear up the river to 
the post and the Cheyenne and Arapahoe villages, and the whole 
pine-encircled amphitheater in which they nestled. To the south 
and west, as far as the base of the timbered hills, only the out- 
lines of a galaxy of small prairie hills were visible. We could see 
the lodges farthest south of the agency and the open spaces near 
them, and about each of these we saw bunches of ponies, all 
hobbled. 

At the time I was not sufficiently versed in the customs of 
the Indians to realize the significance of this arrangement; and 
my companions, thinking perhaps that I knew as well as they, 
said nothing of the fact that these ponies were being held in 
readiness to be packed or hitched to travoys containing all the 
camp equipment, should occasion arise. 

It was about nine o’clock when first a low, rumbling sound 
from the east reached our ears. As its source approached it grew 
louder and clearer and was easily recognized as the thundering of 
horses’ hoofs, and we realized that the threat of opposing the 
flag-raising was being carried out. We could also distinguish the 
sounds incident to the hurrying and scurrying of the people at 
the Agency and adjacent lodges. 

Presently Rocky Bear came slowly down the hill road, turned 
to the bend where his ponies were feeding, dismounted as he took 
off their hobbles, then drove them past us up to a small corral. 
When they were safely behind the bars and he had exchanged a 
few words in low tones with the old woman who had remained 
to watch the lodge, he rode past us again in stoical silence on his 
return trip to the Agency. 

The speed of the charge had slackened as the riders neared 
the lodges east of the Agency buildings. The wild, rhythmic 
sound that for some time had mingied with the clatter of ham- 
mering hoofs now swelled into the ancient war song of the Sioux, 
pierced continually with shuddering yells of defiance. 
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Thus far we had judged the momentous proceedings by the 
sounds arising therefrom, but our understanding was afterward 
fully verified by the many recitals of those within the stockade — 
that inviting but dangerous trap that appeared to be the only she!- 
ter from the terror confronting them. It soon contained not only 
the agent and all of his employes, but every civilized person in 
the vicinity except ourselves and one or two others who were 
caught on the east side of the Agency. 

We were on the west side — which was no ill luck, however, 
for had the riot gotten from under control (which at all times it 
seemed on the point of doing) there was but one fate awaiting 
all — death, either swift or lingering, with the additional horror 
of cremation for those who would have faced their slayers inside 
the stockade or at the military post. 

I learned from John Farnham (who was employed at the 
agency at that time) and from Big Bat and others, that Louis 
Richards and Joseph Bissonette, Jr., were then the official inter- 
preters of the agency. They were intelligent mixed-bloods of the 
Sioux, of middle age and with standing and influence among their 
people. Others of the same class were equally efficient as inter- 
preters, among them being Louis Shangrau and William Garnett, 
who, with the two first mentioned, were of the Oglala — Red 
Cloud’s band of Sioux. 

There were other interpreters from the Spotted Tail and 
Missouri River bands who chanced to be present on this occasion: 
Louis Bordeaux, John Brugier and Louis Robideaux. Bordeaux 
was Official interpreter at the Spotted Tail Agency, and was noted 
for his fluent command of both the English and the Sioux Indian 
languages. There were several others whose names I failed to 
learn, but all were of mixed blood. No white interpreter was 
used that day. It required men of the tribe who were loyal to 
both sides to be effective, and only through the untiring efforts of 
these men was catastrophe averted. 

Under the direction of the Agent and the guidance of the 
experienced men about him in a room just behind the platform 
of the portico from which they spoke, these interpreters, in relays 
of two, were kept busy constantly haranguing their excited and 
misguided brethren in the interest of peace. 
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All those on the Agency hill could see the approaching mass 
of men, estimated to have been about fifteen hundred mounted 
warriors, increasing their speed gradually but methodically until 
within half a mile from the Agency, where they began their 
charge . . . They slowed down as they came to the outer edge 
of the village, through which they scattered and reassembled on 
the open spaces about the buildings. There they came to a halt 
while Red Cloud, accompanied by several of his sub-chiefs, opened 
and passed through the double gates, then marched out to the 
center of the court where lay the pole that was to have served as 
flagstaff. Here, with axes that had been hidden under their 
blankets, they cut the pole into short lengths and then returned, 
to disappear among their waiting comrades. Immediately John 
Farnham was despatched to the gate, to take the part of “Horatius 
at the Bridge.” 

During all of this time there was a roar of argument: voices 
raised in conflicting sentiments among the Indians assembled in 
front, and earnest pleadings for peace from the interpreters on 
the balcony. 

The advocates for and against the execution of a sentence of 
death and destruction continued hour after hour. Often they 
came to blows with whips or bows (wild Indians did not use their 
fists) on the heads and shoulders of their opponents, accompanied 
by assorted epithets, and the wild shrieks and yells of opposing 
forces were continuous. Yet the never-ending stream of pacific 
oratory rolling out over the heads of the avengers was steadily 
producing the desired effect as the hours passed. 

The women of the near-by lodges and camps, practically all 
of whom were for peace, contributed their share by following the 
usual Indian custom of preparing feasts for all, friend and 
stranger alike. Those not busy with the food mingled with the 
seething throng, collecting them in parties of three to five by coax- 
ing them to “Come and eat,” and taking care that a goodly num- 
ber of the most rabid agitators were included. Always the invi- 
tation was accepted, and, stalking sullenly or riding, they went in 
to the feast. Though they ate rapidly and returned at once to 
the strife, it was with temper more pliable and demeanor more 
sane, try as they would to conceal it. 
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This was true also of the massed cordon of those on foot 
completely surrounding the stockade. They had enlarged knot- 
holes and cut other openings through the high board fence with 
their butcher-knives, giving them a clear view of everything with- 
in. They carried tufts of dry grass under their blankets, and 
were ready at the signal to hurl firebrands onto the ricks of wood 
and stacks of hay in the yards. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock and we were moving about our 
restricted space in the cabin yards when there came riding coolly 
and quietly down the road from the Agency a young man who 
was recognized at once as Michael Dunn, the boss of the beef 
herd a few miles south. It seems that he was at the Agent’s office 
and was caught with the others. He was acting in the capacity 
of courier to the post, to which service he had volunteered. We 
divined the purpose of the trip and admired his unconcerned at- 
titude and even gait — the surest warrant of safety. The Indian 
outlooks on the hills paid little attention to his movements. 


It was not long after he entered the post until we saw a file 
of cavalrymen move out and take the road toward us. As the 


detail passed we counted some twenty-five or thirty men, with 
Mike Dunn riding in front beside an officer whom my companions 
recognized as Lieutenant Crawford. 

This passing of soldiers toward the stockade was the most 
ominous incident we had yet observed. My companions, who 
understood Indians, felt positive that their appearance would be 
like a lighted match to the magazine, and that their smaller num- 
ber was an invitation. For a short time it seemed that their proph- 
ecy was to be fulfilled, for when the detail first appeared on the 
scene we could hear pandemonium break loose in wild yells and 
the resumption of noisy strife. Then there was a rush for the 
soldiers which the peace party frustrated, and this led to another 
and more personal mix-up in which the usual taunting language 
was heard, together with vigorous whipping over the head with 
quirts and switches. It was said that one of the warriors laid 
hold of Lieutenant Crawford’s bridle rein, but the Lieutenant 
reached down and caught him by the shoulder, whirling him from 
the path as he kept steadily on to the gates that were quickly 
opened by John Farnham and as quickly closed after the detail 


had filed through. 





— 
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It was natural and fitting that when the little city of Craw- 
ford sprang up at this historic point, it should be named for the 
man who heroically executed his orders that day in the face of a 
situation that presaged certain death. It was for this and other 
meritorious conduct during the years that followed that this gal- 
lant officer received the promotions rapidly accorded him. 

The friends of Red Cloud claimed that he had overplayed 
his hand and lost control of the day, as his only object was to 
prevent the flag-raising. It was said that he and his advisors had 
remained inactive in a nearby lodge during the whole disturbance. 
Be that as it may, another staff was soon secured and the flag went 
up without opposition. 

I have never learned of a reasonable excuse for sending for 
those soldiers. Under the circumstances they could not have 
rendered any saving service. They were a dangerous aggravation 
to the Indians at first, but a different idea soon prevailed among 
them. They did not even try to follow the soldiers through the 
gate. Why should they? If the threatened storm had broken, 
they would have been just so many more mice in the trap. The 
troop was well equipped with arms — yes; but so were we all. 
Arms, when outnumbered a hundred to one, might just as well 
have been toothpicks. 

However, so far as the question of safety was concerned, 
the little detail might as well be there as at their home post, of 
which we had a complete view. The verdure between us, which 
for years had been ravaged by fire and by the later onslaught of 
camps and herds, was not dense, and from the beginning of the 
disturbance to its end we could see that all the prairie ground ly- 
ing between the post and the base of the pine-covered hills to 
the west and north was black with Cheyenne and Arapahoe war- 
riors. Sitting silently on their mounts, they virtually surrounded 
the post on all sides save the east, which faced the Agency. The 
significance of this arrangement was plain, as they were waiting 
for the first puff of smoke to go up over the stockade as a signal 
for the onslaught, and they would have duplicated at the Post 
whatever occurred at the Agency. This means that within ten 
minutes after such a signal, the weakly garrisoned Post would 
have been a seething inferno, with Death stalking on every side 
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over its parade grunds and through all of its byways. The tinder 
of its pine structure and other imflammable material would have 
furnished a flaming sepulcher for those who remained in the post, 
and those who fled would have met death at the hands of the 
cordon of Indians who awaited their appearance. 

As the afternoon wore away the portents of peace became 
more apparent. The watchers on the hills were constantly but 
quietly retiring from their positions, and the babble of voices was 
subsiding. About half past two o’clock the troop of cavalry 
marched back to the post; groups of Indian riders were seen fre- 
quently moving toward the east, and the women were returning to 
their lodges. Then Rocky Bear came riding past, and, seeing a 
more serene face as he lowered the bars and turned his ponies out 
to graze, we knew that the nightmare of uncertainty was ended. 

From that moment until bedtime we were in constant con- 
versation with those who had witnessed the whole proceeding. It 
was then we learned that before the boss herder, Michael Dunn, 
had volunteered to take a despatch to the Post, the Agent had sent 
a loyal Indian, named Speeder, on the same mission, but his own 


people had intercepted him and beaten him so badly that he lived 


only a short time. 

The following morning Big Bat and I started on our return 
trip, leisurely. About midnight we camped in the hills twenty- 
five miles north of Fort Laramie and rested in our saddle-blankets 
until the gray dawn, then proceeded to the Post and home. 
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Tangle Hair’s Raid * 
By Appison E. SHELDON 


One April morning old Tangle Hair 
Rose up a rebel to Pine Ridge fare: 

He wanted flour that had tasted wheat,— 
Cattle whose bones had the smell of meat. 
Coffee and sugar were mighty rare 

About the tepee of Tangle Hair; 

The grass was short and the ponies thia — 
But hunger tugged at his tepee pin. 


He looked at his squaw and his dark pappoose, 
Thought of his days when free and loose; 

Of the gristly stock in the grim stockade — 
Saddled and started on Tangle Hair’s Raid. 


Ah! sweet are the April winds that blow 
On Beaver Valley and fair Bordeaux. 
The air was soft as a maiden’s cheek, 
The curlew whistled his warning shriek, 
The magpie chattered, the robin sung,— 
Nature and Tangle Hair were young. 
Again with his primitive bow and spear 
He lurked on the path of the black-tailed deer ; 
Again, as in youth, his eye dilates 

At the lofty pass of Sheridan’s Gates. 
Never a furrow of sod was broke; 
Vanished the white man’s hateful smoke; 
The thick-grown grass in the buffalo’s trail 

















CapTIVEs OF THE BLACK BRIGADE 





TANGLE Harr’s Rap 


Seemed to wither and then to fail. 

Forgot were hunger and misery — 

Tangle Hair’s band again was free! 
* * * 


There was consternation in Washington — 
Flash! on the wire to Fort Robinson: 
“Commanding officers, beware 

Of the murderous red-skin, Tangle Hair. 
Fasten your barracks every night, 

Load your guns and put out your light; 
Clip the heads of the garrison bare 

To save their scalps from Tangle Hair!” 
Back on the wire to Washington: 

“Every soldier has his gun; 

Officers sleeping on their arms 

Ready to run at the first alarms. 

Rumors come floating through the air 

Of settlers butchered by Tangle Hair. 

Our blood is up and our spirits keen 

To shed the last drop in the Post Canteen.” 


* * * 


Into the fort with his queer command 

Rode Tangle Hair and his tattered band. 
The wagon axles made doleful shriek, 
Pinched was each squaw and pappoose cheek ; 
Sore and blistered the ponies’ backs; 

The gaunt-ribbed dogs lolled in their tracks. 
The Cheyenne raiders, the “fierce outlaws,” 
Were crying children and hungry squaws. 


* * * 


Hark to the bugle! The Black Brigade 
Is marching in on the Chadron grade, 
Every trooper an ace of spades. 
“Column right!” the captain said: 

The red men followed, the black files led 
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Curious sight, when the Cheyenne braves 
March ‘neath the guns of the sons of slaves! 
Watching that ragged Cheyenne band, 
Watching that stately black command, 

My thoughts went out in the years to be 
When red and black men shall both be free. 
I saw in the stormy days now past 

The black man bent to his wageless task. 

I looked and saw his slavery end 

On Wagner’s ramparts, at Milliken’s Bend. 
Setter the liberty bought with blood 

Than starve on one’s native plains for food! 
And somehow I saw in that cavalcade 

A plea for justice, a cry for aid; 

And, looking beyond the doubt and dust 
Into the future with hope and trust, 

I read in the skies of promise there 

An end of raiding for Tangle Hair. 


* A true story of the Nebraska frontier in the year 1890. Written in the 
office of the Chadron Signal just after Tangle Hair’s Cheyenne had 
marched through the streets of Chadron escorted by a detachment of the 
colored Ninth Cavalry on their return trip from Fort Robinson to Pine 


Ridge. 











Sioux Indian Memorials 


By Mrs. Gutzon Borctum* 


The first memorials we know anything about were the piles 
of stones placed above a dead body to keep off wild animals. Then 
people placed larger stones to mark the resting places of more im- 
portant individuals and finally they began to mark the stones 
with the names and eventually made pictures to mark the exploits 
of the departed. Later, kings and emperors created huge monu- 
ments proclaiming their names and titles and describing their 
conquests, but all such memorials were prompted by selfishness 
and pride. Only the Egyptians seem to have attempted any record 
of their civilization for future generations. Our neighboring 
memorial on Mount Rushmore is the first monument to a philoso- 
phy of government and its founders. 

The proposed memorial to the Sioux Indians is of a wholly 
different character. It is to be erected by one race to another: 
an attempt to make a comprehensive record, to mark fittingly the 
place in the world of a people who preceded us on this continent. 
In asking ourselves why we do this we should inquire, What right 
has an ancient civilization to be preserved? I believe we shall all 
agree that some of the reasons are found in a unique development, 
in the character, ideals and sincerity of its people. The Sioux 
did not develop these qualities overnight. The character and high- 
mindedness of some of their leaders furnish in themselves a record 
of countless generations of development, and this fact should not 
pass unnoticed. The speech of Spotted Tail when appealing to 
his people to accept the domination of the whites holds its own in 
comparison with the literature of any known race. Archaeologists 
spend much time and money unearthing the meager records of 
Indian materialistic development. We should not begrudge any 
sum spent on a memorial to their moral development. 


*From address at meeting of Sioux Memorial Association, Chadron, 
November 21, 1941. 
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It is one of the travesties of history that we, who came to this 
continent seeking liberty of the individual and proclaiming his 
right to be free and to be happy, should have deprived these free- 


roaming people of their freedom. I know it was such considera- 
tions that made my husband (himself a passionate believer in 
Jefferson’s declaration of the right of man to be free and to be 
happy, and who thought those were the most portentous words 
ever penned) give his enthusiastic support to the project of fitting 
recognition to these people whom we had despoiled of their land. 


The other day I came across a speech he made last year at Rush- 
more in which he said: 

“We are standing on territory once belonging to the Sioux 
Indians —that great warlike race, like the Romans, who ruled 
everything from the middle of Wyoming to Chicago. I wish we 
had treated them better, in a more noble manner. We are stand- 
ing on their very land, for which we never paid a cent — just 
stole it from them and lied about it. Well, these are the things 
we probably will do something about some day. 

“They asked me many times if I would not carve an Indian 
somewhere along with the white men. Their oldest men have 
come and stood on the head of Washington and, with hands 
elevated for a full half-hour, have pleaded with the Gods to make 
the Indian and the white man friendly and happy to live together. 
One man was so blind we had to lead him up and back. That is 
goodness; but when power enters and goodness has to be forced 
on others, on those who are not moral and orderly, then trouble 
begins. I wonder will men ever be great enough to be friendly by 
common consent? We will not be so by force. Power does not 
lead to goodness. There is not enough of that bigness in men to 
be good when they are powerful. If you have to compel people 
to be good, then something else takes place and conflict begins 
and we soon have war.” 

In trying to condone our treatment of the Sioux we might 
say that, although their moral sense had developed, they were 
lacking in certain other elements of civilization. “A nation can- 
not continue half slave and half free,” as Lincoln said. No more 
can two civilizations exist side by side on terms of equality when 
they are at different stages of development. Both Americans and 
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Indians were lacking in tolerance and desire to understand each 
other. I wish a different solution could have been found — one 
that did not destroy so much that was fine in the Indian character. 
There is still time to make amends. They are still with us, I 
understand, in increasing numbers. The problem must be better 
solved. I believe these memorials, a tribute of our appreciation 
of the noble qualities of the Sioux Indians, will be a step in the 
direction of mutual understanding and regard. 





The Last Great Indian Council 


“On Washington's Birthday, 1913, thirty-two Indian chiefs, represent- 
ing eleven tribes, assembled with the President of the United States to- 
gether with many eminent citizens and details from the Army and Navy 
to open ground for the Indian Memorial authorized by act of Congress 
to be erected in the harbour of New York.” 

Prior to this, and leading up to it, in September, 1909, one of the 
famous Wanamaker Expeditions was made to Custer’s last battlefield in 
the Valley of the Little Big Horn in Montana, where Chief Plenty Coups 
was invited to call into council the chiefs from nearly every Indian 
The expeditions were led by Dr. Joseph 
His record of that “last great council of Indian Chiefs, 


Reservation in the United States 


Kossuth Dixon. 
. . together with the story of their lives as told by themselves, their 


speeches, their solemn farewell,” illustrated with eighty photogravures, 
was published in 1913 under the title “The Vanishing Race.” From that 
superb volume excerpts have been made which bear directly on the pro- 
ject for another noble Indian Memorial in the Middle West, scene of their 
last great struggle for the freedom promised by our Government. 

Dr. Dixon’s tribute to the Red Man, the outgrowth of long and 
sympathetic acquaintarice, is followed by passages from “The Story of the 
Chiefs” and closes with the salutation of Chief Plenty Coups when accept- 
Of this chief Dr. Dixon wrote: 


ing the invitation to call such a council. 
It was 


“His smile is worth crossing many miles of prairie to see. . 
eminently fitting that he, on the grounds of his own tribe, should receive 


the chiefs attending the last Great Indian Council.” 


The life of the Indian has been a series of long and bitter tragedies. 
There is a look in his face of bronze that frightens us, a tone lights 
up the gamut of his voice that makes it unlike any other voice we have 
ever heard. . . 

The door of the Indian’s yesterdays opens to a new world...a 
strange, weird world, holding an unconquered race, vanquished before the 
ruthless tread of superior forces — we call them the agents of civilization. 
Forces that have in cruel fashion borne down upon the Indian until he had 
to give up all that was his and all that was dear to him—to make him- 
self over or die. He would not yield. He died. . . It is hard to think this 
virile, untamed creation has been swept like hurrying leaves by angry 
autumn gusts across the sunlit plains into a night without a star. . . 

Men are fast coming to recognize the high claim of a moral obligation 
to study the yesterdays of this imperial and imperious race. .. It is little 
short of solemn justice to these vanishing red men that students, explorers, 
artists, poets, men of letters, genius, generosity, and industry, strive to 
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make known to future generations what manner of men and women were 
these whom we have displaced and despoiled. .. They have gone from 
the forests and plains, from the hills and valleys over which they roamed 
and reigned for uncounted ages. We have taken their land, blotted out 
their faith and undermined their philosophy. It has been the utter ex- 
tinction of a whole type of humanity. . . These original Americans Deserve 
a Monument. They have moved majestically down the pathway of the 
ages, but it culminates in the dead march of Saul. . . 

Dignity, generosity and courtesy marked the attitude of the Indian 
toward the new white straners. The character generally attributed to the 
Indian is that of a savage, but this blemish came upon him through con- 
tact with the white man. Their ingenuous and trustful nature quickly 
degenerated as they were enslaved, betrayed, and slain. Advantage was 
taken of their ignorance and kindness. Then came on a race war un- 
paralleled in ferocity and barbarism. . . The Indian returned with interest 
every injury and hardship, every bitter assault and wicked aggression. 
He paid in full all accounts in the coin of pitiless revenge. . . 

The American mind could conceive a republic but not an Indian. 
America could conquer the Old World and rise redeemed and victorious 
when rent by the awful whirlwind of internal strife. But the red man 
defied her. .. When the fiery tongue of the Revolution blazed into the 
undying speech of liberty: “All men are by nature equally free and have 
inherent rights,” the early colonists fought for liberty upon the in- 
violability of this sublime doctrine, and the nation flung a battle line two 
thousand miles long in order to procure liberty for another race. Once 
again, set each luminous word in this Declaration over against the dis- 
position and destiny that we have imposed upon the North American 
Indian. And then picture these famous Indian chiefs, . . hear again and 
for the last time a life story that rounds itself out into an epic of sorrow; 
watch the grim faces, sternly set toward the western sky rim, heads still 
erect, eagle feathers moving proudly into the twilight, and a long, solitary 
peal of distant thunder joining the refrain of the soul —and it is night. 


The Indians have disputed every mile of territory which has been 
acquired from them. During all these years since the white man came 
they could not make a knife, a rifle or a round of ammunition. . . Yet 
the Indian proved himself a redoubtable and masterful foe. For more than 
three hundred years millions of civilized white people have fought a bitter 
battle with three hundred thousand red men. During all these tragic 
years the nations of the world have moved on to discovery, subjugation, 
and conquest. .. England, France, Spain, and the United States have 
during this period tried their prowess with these less than three hundred 
thousand braves and only now has the decimation become complete. No 
such striking example of endurance, power of resistance, and consummate 
generalship has been recorded in the annals of time. Sitting Bull, Red 
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Cloud, Looking Glass, Chief Joseph, Two Moons, Grass, Rain-in-the-Face, 
American Horse, Spotted Tail, Crazy Horse and Chief Gall are names 
that would add lustre to any military page in the world’s history. Had 
they been leaders in any one of the great armies of the nation they would 
have ranked conspicuously as master captains. The Indian found his 
strongest weapon in the oratory of the council lodge. Here, without any 
established code of laws, . . unaided and alone, their orators presented 
the affairs of the moment to the assembled tribe, swaying the minds and 
wills of their fellows into concerted and heroic action. The wonderful 
imagery of the Indian orator —an imagery born of his baptism into the 
spirit of nature—his love of his kind, and the deathless consciousness 
of the justice of his cause, made his oratory more resistless than the rattle 
of Gatling guns, and also formed a model for civilized speech. It was 
an oratory that enabled a few scattering tribes to withstand the aggressions 
of four great nations of the world for a period of several centuries, and 
successfully withstand the tramping columns of civilization. 


The buffalo, once the king of the prairies, has been practically exter- 
minated. Perhaps no greater grief has ever entered into the life of the 
Indian than this wilful waste and irreparable loss. To this hour he mourns 
the passing of the buffalo. He cannot be reconciled. He dates every 
joyful and profitable event in his life to the days of the buffalo. In the 
assembly of chiefs at the last Great Council the buffalo was the burden 


of every reminiscence, . . In sad contemplation of the days of the chase 
one said, as he thought backward, “My heart is lonely and my spirit 
cries.” . . The annihilation of these vast herds aroused the darkest passions 
in the heart of the Indian, and many times stirred his war spirit and 
sent him forth to do battle. Within the nine years between 1874 and 
1883 over eight millions of buffalo were ruthlessly slain. . . 


STORIES OF THE CHIEFS 


“The killing of the game caused a change in our food. We were 
accustomed to eating buffalo meat and other wild game; we loved that 
and we were all full of health as long as we had it. The change of food 
has compelled us to eat bread instead of wild meat, and that is why the 
Indians are all dying off. When I think of those old days my heart 
is full of sorrow. . . 

“Custer impressed me as a very pleasant and good man. As he was 
about to leave Fort Lincoln a delegation of Sioux went to see him and 
begged him not to fight the Sioux but to go to them in a friendly way. 
He promised us, and raised his hand to God. Then he asked me to go 
west with my delegation to see those roaming Sioux and tell them to 
come back —that he would give them food, horses, and clothing. Then 
he left the agency, and we soon heard that he and all his men were killed. 
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If Custer had given us time we would have gone out ahead of him, and 
he would not have lost himself nor would his men have been killed; but 
he did not give us time.” — From the story of Pretty Voice Eagle. 

“The soil you see is not ordinary soil—it is the dust of the blood, 
the flesh and bones of our ancestors. We fought and bled and died to 
keep other Indians from taking it. . . The land, as it is, is my blood and 
my dead; it is consecrated, and I do not want to give up any portion 
of it.” — From the story of Curly, friend and scout of Custer. 


“Regarding the cause of the Custer fight I must say, we were pursued 
by the soldiers, we were on the warpath with them and with the Crows 
and other tribes. We were trying to drive them back from the hunting 
grounds, and the soldiers came upon us and we had to defend ourselves. 
We were driven out of the Black Hills by the men seeking gold, and our 
game was driven off, and we started on our journey in search of game. 
Our children were starving. There was buffalo in that region and we 
were moving, camping here and there and fighting our Indian enemies as 
we advanced, in order to get the game. . . I did not see Custer fall. . . 
One reason why we did not scalp him was because he was the bravest 
of all and we did not want to touch him as he made the last stand. This 
is also the opinion of Rain-in-the-Face. . . I think that Custer was a very 
brave man to fight all these Indians with his few soldiers. — From the 
story of Red Cloud. 


“We were encamped for two days in the valley of the Little Big 
Horn. . . The horses were feeding on the hills. Everything was quiet 

. and still we sat there smoking. . . Then we heard the report of rifles, 
and bullets whizzed through the camp. . . The horses were screaming, the 
women were running to the hills, and my heart was mad. . . I thought: 
Most of the Sioux will fall today; I will fall with them! Just at that 
time Sitting Bull made his appearance. He said: ‘A bird, when it is on 
its nest, spreads its wings to cover the nest and eggs and protect them. 
It cannot use its wings for defense, but it can cackle and try to drive away 
the enemy. We are here to protect our wives and children, and we must 
not let the soldiers get them. . . Make a brave fight!’ ... We made it, 
and felt that we had done our duty: that it was a great battle and not a 
massacre. .. The real reason for this fight was that they were going to 
compel us to stay on the reservation and take away from us our country.” 
— From the story of Chief Runs-the-Enemy. 


Kabibonok Ka, the North Wind, came marching out of the caverns 
and snows of the north, whipping and driving blinding gusts of rain and 
sleet. Nee-ba-naw baigs, the Water Spirits, unsealed their fountains, and 
the turbulent waters of the Little Big Horn rushed on, tearing out the 
banks along which on the plain were huddled the myriad tepees of the 
Indian camp. The wind in the trees roared like distant thunder. The 
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dogs were crouching in any shelter. Horses were standing with their 
backs to the storm, their tails drenched and driven between their legs. 
The flaps of the tepees were closed, and the rawhide streamers from the 
poles cracked like the sharp report of a rifle. The women and children 
were closely huddled around the lodge fire. It was the great spring storm, 
the last triumphant blast of winter. 

Yonder in the center of all this dripping circle of tepees stood the 
council lodge. Inside were gathered the great chief and his medicine men 
and warriors. They encircled the blazing logs, heeding little the melan- 
choly night that kept tune with the sorrowful thoughts of their own hearts. 
The ashes had cooled in the bowl of the council pipe, when, at the head 
of the circle, Chief Plenty Coups, chief of all the Crow Nation, arose 
from his blankets, laid down his coup stick, and addressed his brothers: 


“The ground on which we stand is sacred ground. It is the dust and 
blood of our ancestors. On these plains the Great White Father at 
Washington sent his soldiers armed with long knives and rifles to slay 
the Indian. Many of them sleep on yonder hill where Pahaska — White 
Chief of the Long Hair — so bravely fought and fell. A few more passing 
suns will see us here no more, and our dust and bones will mingle with 
these same prairies. 

“T see as in a vision the dying spark of our council fires, the ashes 
cold and white. I see no more the curling smoke rising from our lodge 
poles. I hear no longer the songs of the women as they prepare the meal. 
The antelope have gone; the buffalo wallows are empty. Only the wail 
of the coyote is heard. 

“The white man’s medicine is stronger than ours; his iron horse 
rushes over the buffalo trail. He talks to us through his whispering spirit. 
We are like birds with a broken wing. My heart is cold within me. 
My eyes are growing dim—I am old. 

“Before our red brothers pass on to the happy hunting ground, let 
us bury the tomahawk. Let us break our arrows. Let us wash off our 
war paint in the river. And I will instruct our medicine men to tell the 
women to prepare a great council lodge. I will send our hunters into the 
hills and pines for deer. 

“T will send my runners to the lodges of the Blackfeet, where in that 
far north flowers border the snow on the hills. I will send them across 
the fiery desert to the lodges of the Apaches in the south. I will send 
them east to the lodges of the Sioux, warriors who have met us in many 
a hard battle. I will send them to the west, where among the mountains 
dwell the Cayuse and the Umatillas. 

“I will have the outriders build smoke signals on all the high hills, 
calling the chiefs of all the tribes together, that we may meet here as 
brothers and friends in one great last council, and then say farewell, 
never to meet again.” 
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A Dream of Sculptured Mountains 


A monument’s dimensions should be determined by the importance to 
civilization of the events commemorated. We are not here trying to carve 
an epic, portray a moonlight scene, or write a sonnet; neither are we 
dealing with mystery or tragedy, but rather the constructive and the dra- 
matic moments or crises in our amazing history. We are cool-headedly, 
clear-mindedly setting down a few crucial, epochal facts regarding the 
accomplishments of the Old World radicals who shook the shackles of 
oppression from their light feet and fled despotism to people a continent; 
who built an empire and rewrote the philosophy of freedom and compelled 
the world to accept its wiser, happier forms of government. 


We believe the dimensions of national heartbeats are greater than 
village impulses, greater than city demands, greater than state dreams or 
ambitions. Therefore, we believe a nation’s memorial should, like Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt, have a serenity, a nobility, a 
power that reflects the gods who inspired them and suggests the gods they 
have become. 


As for sculptured mountains — 

Civilization, even its fine arts, is, most of it, quantity-produced stuff; 
education, law, government, wealth —each is enduring only as the day. 
Too little of it lasts into tomorrow and tomorrow is strangely the enemy 
of today, as today has already begun to forget buried yesterday. Each 
succeeding civilization forgets its predecessor, and out of its body builds 
its homes, its temples. Civilization are ghouls. Egypt was pulled apart 
by its successor; Greece was divided among the Romans; Rome was 
pulled to pieces by bigotry and a bitterness much of which was engendered 
in its own empire building. 


I want, somewhere in America on or near the Rockies, the backbone 
of the Continent, so far removed from succeeding, selfish, coveting civiliza- 
tions, a few feet of stone that bears witness, carries the likenesses, the 
dates, a word or two of the great things we accomplished as a Nation, 
placed so high it won't pay to pull down for lesser purposes. 


Hence, let us place there, carved high, as close to heaven as we can, 
the words of our leaders, their faces, to show posterity what manner of 
men they were. Then breathe a prayer that these records will endure 
until the wind and the rain alone shall wear them away. 

— Gutzon Borglum. 
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A United America - A Free World 


This issue of NepRASKA History goes to press amid the crash of 
Japanese bombs on American soil at Hawaii. 


America — North and South—is today united in a World Cause. 
That cause is a free, united, democratic, confederated world. There will 
be no pause in the conflict until such world peace is achieved. Nebraska 
will have full and appropriate part in procuring such a peace. 


Peace out of Conflict upon the Great Plains of the West (and their 
recognition) is the theme of this magazine. Peace and Justice and Op- 
portunity for all have come to those who dwell upon the plains of the 
Central West of America. These gifts are not yet complete, but they 


are in process. 


In Nebraska are immigrants from the four quarters of the globe. 
Here they have found fellowship and freedom, schools for their children, 
reward for their labor, hope for their future. The German, the British, 
the Greek, the Slav, the Latin, the Negro, the Indian, live here in peace 
together. They enroll and fight in our armies when the call of duty 


comes. And at the front among them (clear above the crash of Japanese 
bombs on Hawaii) are the Japanese youth who have found jobs and 


homes and freedom in Nebraska. 


- Addison E. Sheldon. 


Who, then, is free? The wise man 


Who can govern himself 
- Horace 
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Indian Rule and the Golden Rule 


The following digests, drawn from the testimony of those with full 
knowledge of the facts, indicate all too briefly the Indian’s side in the 
twenty-five-year war for justice. Of their side in that vast struggle too 
little is known. It should be known. The Sioux Memorial program is 
designed to spread this knowledge and to give tardy honor to those who, 
tho greatly maligned and more greatly wronged, have deserved the highest 
honor for their strength of character, their instinctive recognition of human 
brotherhood, instinctive response to an ideal; their forbearance and self- 
restraint in face of the white man’s falsehood, treachery and deceit: the 
crafty practice in high places, the unblushing robbery and betrayal of 
solemn obligations by their “Great Father” or those who represented him, 
year after year. Only after long-continued pressure of such wrongs did 
the Indian lose confidence in civilization and display the savagery instinct 
in his race. 

It cannot be denied that the savagery was there, tho not universal 
among them. Nor can it be denied that other repellant practices have 
characterized the Indian at his worst. But what of us at our worst? Who 
are we, to condemn him? What can be said in defense of our tyrannies, 
our inhumanities, our grossness and our greed? 

It is to Indian credit that they were slow to recognize these qualities. 
In the white man they saw the sign of a new race, a race of gods. It was 
ours to choose whether to evoke a native nobility that would have made 
the red man a blessing to this land—his land; or to evoke that native 
savagery thru brutal policies, dishonesty and fraud. We chose the latter. 
We must reap as we sowed. Let them not longer bear the heavy blame alone. 


Some Causes of Indian Wars 


Following the tragic affair of the Ghost Dance at Pine Ridge, an 
unknown contributor to the Nebraska State Journal of January 18, 1891, 
made a strong presentation of the case of the Indian and a plea for justice 
and understanding instead of “this barbarous talk of a war of extermina- 
tion.” He states that “an Indian Bureau conducted as ours is, and Indian 
agents appointed as ours are,” is responsible for terror among the settlers, 
great suffering among the friendly Indians, carnage among our brave 
soldiers and the hostiles whose mad valor might have been better directed, 
and suspension of the good and great work of civilizing these Indians. 

“The Indian is a human being; he has a right to just dealing and a 
claim on our patience... We have done little to convince him of the 
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superiority of civilization. Bishop Whipple says: ‘I have never known of 
an instance where the Indian was first to violate plighted faith.’ Certain- 
ly here the Indian needs no special pleader: a mere statement of the case 
puts us in the wrong. The efficient and experienced Indian agent steps 
out to make way for a new political appointee, a stranger to the Indians, 
ignorant of their ways and suspicious of them as well. A religious frenzy 
sweeps over the tribes and the ghost dance begins. Half fed, half frozen, 
superstitious, many of them drunk (the cunning whites see to that), they 
are victims to the delusion that the Messiah is to appear and give them 
good hunting once more. . . The agent now needs experience, needs tact 
and understanding, needs the support of Indians who have known him 
long and trust him; he needs a firm but kindly hand to maintain authority ; 
needs to call in extra supplies where there is pinching want at the bottom 
of the delirium; he needs tried character and honesty, and that is as 
wanting in an Indian agent as it is in an Indian. 

“But what does he do in this emergency? He deserts his post and 
wires for troops to stop the dance by force of arms! The Indians madly 
resist a forcible disarming; they fly to the Bad Lands, are pursued and 
hemmed in to starve for their transgressions. . . Red Cloud, having risked 
his life to re-establish peace, has given their side of the case in words of 


untutored eloquence: 


“*We felt that we were mocked in our misery. We had no 
newspapers and no one to speak for us. We had no redress. 
Our rations were again reduced. You who eat three times 
each day, and see your children well and happy around you, 
can’t understand what starving Indians feel. We are faint 
with hunger and maddened by despair. We held our dying 
children, and felt their little bodies tremble as their souls 
went out and left only a dead weight in our hands. They 
were not very heavy, but we ourselves were very faint and 
the dead weighed us down. There was no hope on earth and 
God seemed to have forgotten us. Someone had again been 
talking of the Son of God and said He had come. The people 

. screamed like crazy men to Him for mercy. They caught 
at the promises they heard He had made.’ 


“General Miles, General Brooke, and Father Jule confirm this state- 
ment of desperation induced by misery and dishonest rations. Would it 
reassure these unfortunates to disarm them, thus cutting off their only 
hope of supplementing the rations by hunting? Was the reward offered 
for the hide of Sitting Bull calculated to sooth savage passions? 

“Has the Indian under our flag ever had reason to trust the whites? 
Canada has never known an Indian revolt because governmental pledges 
are kept with most scrupulous fidelity. Miscreants are not allowed to 
tamper with the nation’s wards. 

“Our government records make strange reading. Compiled by agents 
and army officers not over friendly, they tell of the fidelity of these Sioux 
when, under great aggravation and starving, they were on the move to 
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the present reservation. They tell how the government secured the Sioux 
land, offering $50,000 for fifty years, then adroitly changed the figures to 
$15,000. They tell us that, of 200 males in the Indian Territory, 160 
fought in the Union army as volunteers. They tell of the time when the 
Cheyenne were removed from cool breezy Dakota to the Indian Territory, 
with a climate so deadly that the tribe was decimated by fever reinforced, 
as usual, by starvation. Three hundred of the survivors ran away, hoping 
to see again the Dakota lands. Soldiers were ordered in pursuit. The 
forlorn little band was overpowered and imprisoned in Fort Robinson. 
Refusing to go back, an attempt was made to freeze and starve them into 
submission. They passed two days without food and then broke loose. 
They were pursued and shot down. Fifty women and children and seven 
braves survived and were taken as prisoners to Fort Leavenworth, where 
they were tried for murder. Red Cloud then begged permission to take 
the women and children out and care for them. The request was granted; 
and then—it was discovered that the reservation which these Indians 
were punished (and slaughtered) for leaving was not legally theirs! We 
have no right to forget these things. We have no right to forget that 
the massacre of peaceful, friendly Indians at Sand Creek, after the treaty 
of Fort Laramie, was as black a piece of treachery as anything to be 
found in history. 

“And still the nation submits to the mismanagement which leads 
straight to such atrocities, and the grow! is always against the Indian, 
when it should rise like a gathering hurricane against the Indian Bureau 
and the spoils system.” 


A Chapter in Nebraska’s Indian History * 


Treaties with the Ponca tribe relating to their lands upon the Nio- 
brara began in 1817. The treaty of 1858 deprived them of the historic 
region about the mouth of the Niobrara which they had occupied con- 
tinuously for more than a century. Their dissatisfaction was so strong, 
and the injustice so thoroughly recognized, that in March 1867 their old 
habitat was restored to them, including all the islands in the Niobrara, 
“by way of rewarding them for their constant fidelity to the government 
and citizens thereof.” 

So the Ponca Nation, with its ancestral homes and the graves of its 
forefathers restored, took up the work of transforming the tribe from 
buffalo hunters to American citizen farmers. Every year witnessed an 





* Condensed from Sheldon’s History of Nebraska, Vol. I, pp. 112-117. 
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increased acreage, better yields, more children in school, and a growth 
in industry and self-reliance. The only drawback to their happiness lay 
in the raids made by the hostile Brule and Oglala Sioux, from whom 


the treaty guaranteed protection. 

One Sunday morning in the autumn of 1876, gathered in the church 
near their village, they were panic-stricken when a missionary brought 
word that they were to be removed to the Indian Territory, without com- 
pensation, leaving their farms, their homes, their crops. Finally, after 


much urging, they sent ten of their leading chiefs to look over the country. 
They were wholly dissatisfied. The land was stony. The climate was 
hot. Many of the Indians who had been removed to that malarial country 
were sick. When the U. S. agents found they could not induce the chiefs 
to make a favorable report to their tribe, they left them there without 
money or means of return. 

The Ponca chiefs started on foot for their old Nebraska home. It 
was midwinter. They picked corn from the fields and pounded it between 
stones for food. They slept on the prairie. They were fifty days afoot 
without rations. Reaching their kinsmen on the Otoe Reservation in 
Gage County, they told their story to the agent there. He noted that their 
footprints in the snow were marked with blood. The Otoe gave them 
horses and food and they traveled on to the Ponca Agency, reported to 
the tribe, and the tribe voted not to go south. 

In the spring of 1877 the Ponca were sowing their wheat, planting 
corn and making gardens when a U. S. army officer with a command of 
soldiers came and told them to pack up. 

The story of that march of peaceful Indians down to the Indian 
Territory under guns of the United States Army is one to wring the 
heart. There were no roads. The rains were cold and frequent, the 
streams icy. Many became sick. A tornado wrecked their wagons and 
destroyed their tents near Milford, Nebraska. There Prairie Flower, 
adored daughter of Standing Bear, died. More storms and more deaths 
marked their course all the rest of the way. When they reached the 
reservation there were no houses, no shelter, no food. The entire tribe 
became beggars. Within a year twenty per cent of them had died. 

In January 1879 Standing Bear resolved to return to the old home 
or die in the attempt. With his family and friends (numbering about 
thirty), with three covered wagons drawn by ponies, they started back, 
without leave. It took them ten weeks to reach the Omaha Agency. 
There they were welcomed by their relatives, given shelter and food, and 
when spring came they were assigned land for crops and went to work. 

An order came to General Crook from Washington to arrest the 
fugitives and march them back. They reached Omaha March 28, 1879. 
There Thomas H. Tibbles, assistant editor of the Herald, opened the 
columns of that paper to their story. He spoke in the leading churches 
and aroused citizens. He interviewed Crook. He wired the facts to 
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prominent dailies of the East. Appeal was made to the President. 
Nothing could be done. Relief to the Ponca was tied up tightly with 
red tape. For this humane action Mr. Tibbles was interfered with, in- 
sulted and punished by the Government and its agent, finally arrested by 
authority from Washington, and threatened with much more severe treat- 
ment if he ever returned to the Reservation. 

Helen Hunt Jackson, in her famous Century of Dishonor, stated the 
case mildly in these words: 

“This high-handed outrage on a free citizen aroused indignation thru- 
out the country. The comments of the press showed that people were at 
last waking up to the tyrannical injustice of the Indian Department. The 
New York Tribune said, in a strong editorial: ‘The Department may as 
well understand at once that the Ponca case has passed out of their con- 
trol. .. The Ponca prisoners are innocent of any crime except that they 
have been robbed of their land and ask to bring suit, as 2 black man or a 
convict could do.’” 

A new depth of infamy was disclosed by the agitation. It was found 
that the United States, in solemn treaty at Fort Laramie in 1868, had taken 
from the Ponca the lands guaranteed to them by the treaty of 1865 and 
had given those lands to the hostile Sioux, who had fought the govern- 
ment in many bloody wars on the frontier, while the Ponca were at peace 
or in the service of their country to protect the white people in Northeast 
Nebraska. The Ponca tribe, after centuries of peaceful relations with 
the whites, saw their ancestral homes taken from them and had no recourse. 

Meanwhile, out of this situation arose one of the most celebrated 
cases known to the history of the U. S. District Courts. Two leading 
lawyers of Omaha, John L. Webster and Andrew J. Poppleton, volunteered 
their services in behalf of Standing Bear and his little group. Action 
was brought before Judge E. S. Dundy. The legal question thereupon 
raised was whether an Indian could avail himself of the rights of freedom 
guaranteed by the United States Constitution. 

Judge Dundy ruled that the Ponca, having separated themselves from 
their old tribal customs, were entitled to the protection of the law as were 
other citizens. 

The climax of the entire case was the remarkable speech made by 
Standing Bear himself, which deserves a high rank in all oratory in the 
world’s history for the cause of human freedom. In part it was as follows: 


My Friends and Brothers: 1 am now with the soldiers 
and officers. I want to go back to my old place north. I 
want to save myself and my tribe. 

My brothers, it seems to me as if I stood in front of a 
great prairie fire: I would take up my babies and run to save 
their lives. Or as if I stood on the bank of an overflowing river, 
and I would take my people and fly to higher ground. 

O my brothers, the Almighty looks down on me, and 
knows what I am, and hears my words. May the Almighty 
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send a good spirit to brood over you, my brothers, to move 
you to help me. If a white man had land, and someone should 
swindle him, that man would try to get it back, and you would 
not blame him. Look on me! Take pity on me, and help 
me to save the lives of the women and children. My brothers, 
a power which I cannot resist crowds me down to the ground. 
I need help! 
I have done. 





The Generalship of Crazy Horse * 


In 1868 the Government entered into a solemn treaty with the Sioux. 
The great Sioux Reservation, comprising all of the territory within the 
present state of South Dakota lying west of the Missouri, was ceded to 
them as their exclusive hunting domain, and its use or occupancy by others 
for any purpose whatsoever was strictly forbidden. In 1872, and again in 
1873, surveyors of the Northern Pacific, under military escort, traversed 
this hunting country of the Sioux, tho the treaty provided that no one 
should pass thru without their consent. They knew full well that the com- 
ing of the whites presaged the early extinction of wild game — their source 
of food and shelter; hence all invasions were resented. 

In 1874 the War Department sent General Custer, commanding a large 
military force, to explore the Black Hills country. In 1875 another party, 
with military escort, was sent out —and still without consent. These ex- 
plorations disclosed the presence of gold in the Black Hills. Then, in 
earnest, began the invasion of the whites. Treaty rights were trampled 
upon, the land overrun, and the ownership of this treasured spot openly, 
flagrantly, challenged. By its disregard of treaty obligations and the use 
of coercive measures, the Government now had definitely come into the 
open. Other lapses there were: Failure to provide adequate supplies of 
clothing; to provide agricultural implements, seeds and livestock; to pro- 
vide schools and instructors. .. And now, added to all this, war comes 
to the Indian. 

From Fort Fetterman in Wyoming, General Crook sallied forth March 
1, 1876, with instructions to find the Indians and subdue them He was pro- 
vided with the most formidable gathering of fighting men and material to 
go against the Indians in a dozen years. On the morning of March 17 a 
part of Crook’s command under General Reynolds surprised the peaceful 
village of Crazy Horse in the valley of the Powder River. The weather 
was frightfully cold —close to 40° below. The Indians were driven from 


*P. E. Byrne: When War Came to the Indian— A Chapter of Neglected 
Truth in American History. Greatly condensed from article in North 
Dakota Historical Quarterly, April, 1932. 
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their lodges without a moment’s preparation. Women and children fled, 
some to meet death quickly; others to find shelter among the wild tangled 
brakes or on the frozen wastes beyond. There was no surrender. The 
tepees were burned to the last pole and the Indian ponies rounded up. 
Then, with victory apparently within his grasp, Reynolds became panic- 
stricken and beat a hasty retreat. By then most of the Indians were with- 
out horses, but such as could obtain mounts kept after the scurrying soldiers 
and finally recaptured their ponies. Later, with supreme audacity, they 
made away with the herd of beef cattle belonging to the command. That 
was the crowning impudence of Indian warfare. Thereafter the meat 
ration of the soldiers consisted chiefly of horseflesh. 

The final outcome was that Crook was driven back and the expedition 
abandoned. It was a notable triumph for the forces of Crazy Horse. But 
for the burning of the reserve ammunition of the Indians, Crook would 
have suffered a still more humiliating defeat. For indomitable bravery, 
stout-hearted physical hardihood, and sheer fighting ability combined, it 
is doubtful if anything in the history of the white race can surpass this 
example of Indian prowess. 





The Liquidation of Dull Knife * 


“Dull Knife and his band were captured in October, 1878, and im- 
prisoned at Fort Robinson in an old log barracks. . . They asked only to 
end their days where they had always lived,” instead of in the South where 
conditions were intolerable. 

On January 5, 1879, word came from Washington that the Cheyenne 
must be marched back at once, in the bitter cold and piercing winds of the 
Plains (the mercury froze in that month at Fort Robinson), and with over 
six inches of snow on the ground; the captives wearing the old tattered 
blankets and fragments of tent cloth in which they had been taken: barely 
enough to cover their nakedness. The last council was called. 

“Then grand old Dull Knife stepped forth. His face fairly blazed with 
wrath, his voice trembled with emotion and his eyes glittered like those 
of a hunted beast at bay. Earnestly he spoke: 

“Dull Knife and his people want to do what the Great Father directs. 
We realize that we are helpless. But we are in no condition to march 
many hundreds of miles back to the Indian Territory in such weather as 
this. Our old people and our little children will freeze to death. And 
those of us who do reach the southern country will soon fall victims to the 


*From Dull Knife: The Story of a Wronged and Outraged Tribe, by E. 
A. Brininstool. 
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fevers. Hear me, my white brothers: Does the Great Father desire us 
to die? Jf so we will die right here. We will not go back!’” 

Then came the order of Captain Wessells: “Tell the chiefs that unless 
they consent to go peaceably, their food, fuel and water will be cut off until 
they agree to the terms which the Washington authorities have sent me.” 
Yet he knew, and later stated, that “all the right was on their side.” 

Five days passed, “while these poor, miserable wards of the Govern- 
ment sat and shivered in their icy barracks” without food or water. “Their 
little ones wailed themselves to sleep; the death songs of the warriors 
were daily chanted; their fighting spirit remained unconquered.” 

Then the attack, and the escape. “No more desperate defense was ever 
recorded than the gallant fight in the Hat Creek hills by these frenzied, 
starved, half-frozen and almost naked fugitives... Not a halt did they 
make for seventeen miles. .. For twelve days the hunt was remorselessly 
continued. Finally the end came. It had to come! .. The remnant of 
these dusky Spartans entrenched themselves in a little gully. Here they 
lay, awaiting the troops.” 

The charge was made, the carbines were emptied into “the huddled 
mass of humanity below,” until all but three of the warriors had been shot 
down. “These three, shouting high their death chant, sprang out of the 
gully, and with only drawn knives for weapons charged the troops. . . 
Three charging three hundred! Braver martyrs never died for a cause 
which was both just and right. . . 

“But Dull Knife himself was not at the last stand. . 


Report of the Sioux Commission 


The Golden Rule was not ignored by the noble men who sat upon that 
board during the momentous days of conflict, but unfortunately they had 
little part in shaping governmental policies until President Grant in his 


first annual message proclaimed a new era. “Let us hope, for the sake 
of our common humanity, for the honor of the nineteenth century, the 
credit of Christianity and our boasted civilization, that a better day is 
about to dawn upon this unfortunate race and that justice, tardy tho it be, 
is to be recognized in our future dealings with them.” 

H. B. Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota, H. C. Bulis, Rev, Newton 
Edmunds, J. W. Daniels, A. G. Boone and A, S, Gaylord, together with 
George W. Manypenny as chairman and Rev. Samuel D. Hinman as official 
interpreter, composed the commission whose report to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs is here quoted very briefly: 

While the Indians received us as friends, and listened with kind 
attention, we were painfully impressed with their lack of confidence in 
the pledges of the Gov't. At times they told their story of wrongs with 
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such impassioned earnestness that our cheeks crimsoned with shame, . 
in colors so vivid and language so terse that admiration and surprise 
would have kept us silent had not shame and humiliation done so. That 
which made this arraignment more telling was that it often came from 
the lips of men who were our friends, and who have hoped against hope 
that the day might come when their wrongs would be redressed. 


The conflicts which grew out of our bad faith induced Congress to 
create a mixed commission from the Army and _ civil life — Generals 
Sherman, Harney, Terry and Augur, and Messrs. Taylor, Henderson, 


Tappan and Sanborn —to remove all causes of war, protect the frontier, 


and lead to the civilization of the Indians. 


After the most careful examination these gentlemen declare that we 
alone are responsible for this war. They use words which ought to be 
written in letters of gold and read by every citizen: “The Indian, altho 
a barbarian, is yet a man susceptible to those feelings which respond to 
magnanimity and kindness. The injunction to do good to them that hate 
us is not confined to race, but is as broad as humanity itself.” 


The Indians were not willing to make another treaty without the 
pledge that no white man should ever enter the territory guaranteed to 
them. The commissioners sympathized with those fears, for they say: 
“If the lands of the white man are taken, civilization justifies him in 
resisting the invader, . . and brands him as a coward and a slave if he 
submits. . . If the savage resists, civilization, with the Ten Command- 
ments in one hand and the sword in the other, demands his immediate 
extermination. . . Wrongs are borne by him in silence that never fail to 
drive civilized men to violence. . . War springs from a sense of injustice. 
Our wars with them have been almost constant. Have we, then, been 
uniformly unjust? We answer unhesitatingly, ‘Yes."" These are words 
wrung from brave men, who had grown gray in the service. They were 
compelled to confess the nation’s shame. 


We hardly know how to frame in words the shame and sorrow which 
fill our hearts as we recall the long record of the broken faith of our 
Government, . . which has expended more money in this war than all 
the religious bodies of our country have spent in Indian missions since 
our existence as a nation. . . It was dishonorable to the nation and dis- 
graceful to those who originated it. 


The Indian is left without the protection of law. He has no personal 
rights, no redress for wrongs—his only redress is revenge. . . There is 
not a community of whites which could protect itself from lawless violence 
under the same conditions; and yet we take it for granted that the 
superior virtue of a savage race will enable it to achieve civilization under 
circumstances which would wreck our own. 
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In conclusion, your commission respectfully urge that every effort 
shall be made to secure the faithful fulfillment of the agreement which 
we have made with this hapless people. We entered upon this work with 
full knowledge that those who had heretofore made treaties with these 
Indians had seen their promises broken. . . The Indians had lost confidence 
in all treaties, yet they trusted us. There were times when we trembled 
as we heard their earnest words. . . It is an eternal law of the government 
of God that whatsoever a nation sows, that and nothing but that shall it 
reap. We are not simply dealing with a poor perishing race; we are deal- 
ing with God. We cannot afford to delay longer in fulfilling our bounden 
duty to those from whom we have taken that country, the possession of 
which has placed us in the forefront of the nations of the earth. We 
make it our boast that our country is the home of the oppressed of all 
lands. Dare we forget that there are also those whom we have made 
homeless, and to whom we are bound to give protection and care? . 
If the men of past generations had reasoned as this generation reasons, 
none of us would rejoice in the blessings of Christian civilization. 

A great crisis has arisen in Indian affairs... Our country must 
forever bear the disgrace and suffer the retribution of its wrong-doing. 
Our children’s children will tell the sad story in hushed tones, and wonder 
how their fathers dared so to trample on justice and trifle with God. — 
From Report, Board of Indian Commissioners, 1876. 





The Army Speaks 


It is to be expected that the officers who risked life thru long hard 
years of service in the United States Army would be strongly prejudiced 
against the Indian, with whose savage nature they were most intimately 
acquainted. Yet they had courage to speak truth in the Indians’ behalf, 
as well as to fight them heroically under orders from Washington. No 
stronger testimony can be presented on their side of the case than the 
words of these great military leaders and of Indian Commissioners whose 
policy was motivated by justice and humanity even tho outweighed by the 
counsels of expediency and greed. 

The “Sequel to the Walla Walla Massacre” was written by a well- 
known army officer, correspondent of the Army and Navy Journal, and 
there published on November 1, 1879. A condensed version of that nar- 
rative of events witnessed by the author (reprinted in full in A Century 
of Dishonor) follows: 

“The first settlements in Oregon, some thirty years ago, were made 
by a colony of Methodists. A minister by the name of Whitman had 
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gone up to the Walla Walla region, where he was kindly received by the 
Cayuse and other friendly Indians. So they lived quietly along for a 
year or two, then measles broke out among the Indians and a large number 
of them were carried off. They were told by their medicine men that the 
disease was Owing to the presence of the whites, and Mr. Whitman was 
notified that he must leave their country. The Indians also appealed to 
the good old Governor Peter Skeen Ogden, chief factor of the Hudson 
Bay Company, urging him to entreat Whitman to go away, for if he did 
not he would surely be killed. His efforts were useless, and so one day 
in 1847 the mission was cleaned out. An Indian war followed, and the 
Territory made claim upon the Government for untold amounts of money. 


“In 1849 General Joseph Lane became governor. Having Presidential 
aspirations, he thought it would be a good thing for him, politically, to 
humor the people who wished to stir up the Whitman murder. With a 
military escort he hunted up the Indians who were concerned in the 
massacre and demanded their surrender. By this time the Indians had 
begun to comprehend the power of the Government and they went into 
council to decide what was to be done, for they feared they might be 
obliged to abandon their country forever. So they met the governor. The 
head chief said it was true that his people had killed the whites, but only 
because a terrible disease had been brought among them; that they had 
begged Whitman to go away, for they did not wish to kill him, and did 
so only to save their own lives; that for this the whites had made war 
upon them and killed many more people than they had killed at the 
mission, and he thought they should be satisfied. 

“It was not enough. Thereupon three of their principal men volun- 
teered to go back and be tried for the murder. They bade farewell to all 
they loved, knowing they were going to the most ignominious death that 
can befall the red man, as they were to be hung like dogs. They gave 
one long last look at the shore as they took the little boat on the Columbia, 
but no word of complaint ever came from their lips. 

“At Fort Vancouver we took charge of these Indians. No guard was 
ever kept over them, for no power on earth could have made them falter 
in their determination to die for the salvation of their tribe. 

“At Oregon City these men walked with heads erect and with the 
bearing of senators, amidst the jibes and jeers of a brutal crowd, to the 
jail. They were given due trial, and tho it was more than suspected that 
the witnesses against them were never near the mission at the time of 
the massacre, they were condemned to be hanged. Without a murmur, 
and with a dignity that would have impressed a Zulu with profound pity, 
these men walked to the gallows, while a crowd of civilized Americans — 
men, women and children of the nineteenth century —looked on and 
laughed at their last convulsive twitches. 

“We have read of heroes of all times, but never did we believe that 
such heroism could exist. These Indians knew that they would be hung 
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in the civilized town of Oregon City just as surely as would a poor woman 
accused of being a witch have been burned in the civilized and Christian 
town of Salem two hundred years ago. The accursed town is, we hear, 
nastier now than ever; and the intelligent jury, with the spectators of that 
horrid scene — no man of whom dared to speak a word of pity or admira- 
tion for those poor Indians—are either dead and damned, or they are 
sunk in the oblivion that is the fate of those who are born without souls.” 
The deep indignation of this army officer (tho perhaps extreme in 
his comparison of these unquestioned heroes with others that shine thru 
the pages of history), is introduced here as significant of the sympathy 
many army men felt for those whom they were under orders to shoot. 





GENERAL Crook expressed the feeling of the army when he replied to 
a friend: “Yes, it is hard to go on such a campaign; but, sir, the hardest 
thing is to go and fight those whom you know are in the right.” — Century 
of Dishonor. 

GENERAL Harney, on being asked by Bishop Whipple if Black Kettle 
were a hostile Indian, replied, laying his hand on his heart, “I have worn 
this uniform fifty-five years. He was as true a friend of the white man 
as I am.” — Century of Dishonor. 

Answering an appeal by Bishop Whipple, Edwin M. Stanton, Secre- 


tary of War, declared: “The United States never cures a wrong until the 
people demand it; and when the hearts of the people are reached the Indian 


will be saved.” 

But “the hearts of the people” could not be heard above the insistent 
demands of greed. Testimony of the Governor of Idaho is properly in- 
cluded here as to the treatment accorded by white settlers to the Nez Perce 
in that state: 

“Their reservation was overrun by the enterprising miners; treaty 
stipulations were trampled underfoot; towns were established thereon, 
and all the means that cupidity could invent or disloyalty achieve were 
resorted to, to shake their confidence in the Government. . . All resistance 
on their part proved unavailing. The warriors, also, who fought for us 
in 1856 were still unpaid . . . for services rendered and horses furnished 
amounting to $4,665," —tho the treaty provided that this sum should be 
paid in full in gold coin. — From Chief Joseph. 


Naturally the Indian has many noble qualities. He is the very em- 
bodiment of courage; indeed, at times he seems insensible to fear. If he 
is cruel and revengeful, it is because he is outlawed, and his companion 
the wild beast. Let civilised man be his companion, and the association 
warms into life virtues of the rarest worth. “Civilization” has driven him 
back from the home he loved; it has often tortured and killed him, but 
could never make him a slave.— From report of the Indian Peace Com- 
mission appointed by President Grant in 1867, which included Generals 
Sherman, Harney, Terry and Augur, all veterans of the Indian wars. 
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From my own experience upon the frontiers and in Indian countries, 
I do not hold either legislation or the conduct of the whites who come 
most in contact with the Indians blameless for these hostilities. The past, 
however, cannot be undone, and the question must be met as we now find 
it. I have adopted a new policy toward these wards of the nation which 
I hope will be attended ultimately with great success. — GENERAL GRANT, 
in his first Message as President, 1860. 


The white men broke all the treaties. General Sherman, who did 
not love the Indian overmuch, declared that all the Indian wars were 
chargeable to the white men and their bad faith. Other men —not the 
faddists who exploit the Indian wars for advertising purposes — agreed 
with Sherman, and I know nothing to support a contention that the Indian 
was treacherous, and capable of breaking faith when he had made a fair 
engagement. — James McLaughlin, U. S. Indian Inspector; formerly agent 
at Devil's Lake and Standing Rock agencies in North Dakota. — From 
My Friend the Indian, April, 1910. 


GENERAL Netson A. Mites, addressing the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in 1917 on the subject of the Wounded Knee Massacre, wrote in 
part: 

“In my opinion, the least the Government can do is to make a suitable 
recompense to the survivors for the great injustice which was done them 
and the serious loss of their relatives and their property. The action of 
the commanding officer, in my judgment at the time (and I so reported), 
was most reprehensible. The disposition of the troops was such that in 
firing upon the warriors they fired directly toward their own lines and also 
into the camp of the women and children, and I have regarded the whole 
affair as most unjustifiable and worthy of the severest condemnation.” 


The Sioux, in their natural way of living uninfluenced by the necessity 
of being put to their wits’ end to cope with the wily whites who had come 
among them, had high ideals and their morals were models that the 
frontiersmen would have done well to emulate. . . Sioux do not hold up 
their hands to God with perjury on their lips— Mayor James H. McGrecor 
(later superintendent at Pine Ridge), in The Wounded Knee Massacre. 


The Government made treaties, gave presents, made promises, none 
of which were honestly fulfilled. .. We took away their country and their 
means of support, broke up their mode of living, their habits of life, intro- 
duced disease and decay among them, and it was for this and against this 
they made war. — GENERAL SHERIDAN, in Official Report, 1878. 
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A letter from Mrs. Jesse Lee, widow of General Lee, is charged with 
indignation. Quoting briefly: 

“When I think of all the deceit, lies and mistreatment of the Indians 
at the hands of the whites, it fairly makes my blood boil—as it did the 
General’s. It makes a black page in United States history. 

“I was at Fort Robinson at the time of the murder of Crazy Horse, 
and saw and heard much of the trouble. His father and mother took his 
body to the Spotted Tail Agency and buried it just opposite our quarters 
at Fort Sheridan. 

“On the third day of the burial my General came home and said, 
‘That old father and mother have been beside the grave constantly, night 
and day, all alone. I am going over there to see what I can do.’ Many — 
even Indians — protested, but go he would, and go he did. He was soon 
back and said, ‘Those poor souls have had nothing to eat all these days; 
can you fix up something for them? I filled a basket with good food and 
a bottle of hot coffee, and again the General went and he stayed until a 
fence was made secure around the grave, and then he took the aged parents 
to the Agency and made a place for them. They were most touchingly 
grateful and spoke of the white man, the first to come to their relief. . . 

“IT can never forget my General's grief over the result of it all, and I 
am glad that, despite the protests of our friends because of the danger, 
he went to see the dying Chief who in his agony had asked for him.” — 
NEBRASKA History MaGazine, Vol. XII, No. 1. 


In an article in the same issue by Dr. V. T. McGillycuddy, he stated: 

“Crazy Horse had the reputation of being a man of his word, and 
never breaking a promise. A combination of treachery, jealousy and un- 
reliable reports simply resulted in a ‘frame-up’ and he was railroaded to 
his death. It was as well, however, for had the arrest been successful he 
would have been sent through to the railroad that night, and thence to the 
Dry Tortugas as a prisoner for life.” 


It should not be expected that an Indian who has lived as a barbarian 
all his life will become an angel the moment he comes on a reservation. . . 
I wish to say a word to stem the torrent of invective and abuse which has 
almost universally been indulged in against the whole Apache race. This 
is not strange on the frontier from a certain class of vampires who prey 
on the misfortunes of their fellow-men, and who live best and easiest in 
time of Indian troubles. With them peace kills the goose that lays the 
golden egg. Greed and avarice on the part of the whites is at the bottom 
of nine-tenths of all our Indian trouble. — GENERAL GrorGceE Crook, in 
Bourke’s On the Border with Crook. 


I often think that if I were an Indian I would greatly prefer to cast 
my lot among those of my people who adhere to the free open plains rather 
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than submit to the confined limits of a reservation, there to be the recipient 
of the blessed benefits of civilization, with its vices thrown in without 
stint or measure. — GENERAL Georce A. Custer, in My Life on the Plains. 


It now seems generally agreed that the Custer “massacre” was simply 
a battle with most extraordinary result; the stronger and well led bands 
of the Sioux did to Custer and his troopers what they were intending to 
do just as relentlessly to the Sioux. . . The conflict grew largely and more 
or less directly out of the repeated breaking of a formal and solemn treaty 
by white men, and the disinclination or inability of the Government to 
either observe or enforce its own stipulations and obligations. — GENERAL 
Cuares F. Roe in Custer’s Last Battle, by Robert Bruce. 


The Indian policy of our Government has been so uncertain and fickle 
that it has been prolific of trouble, expense and disaster to ourselves and of 
extermination and ruin to the tribes successively. Its effect has been to 
extinguish in every Indian all attachment to the Government and to its 
officials, who pay no respect to the sanctity of solemn treaties and no 
regard to their pledged faith. These are hard words, but they are not the 
less true, as can be fully demonstrated by the official records. .. It is a 
fact not to be controverted that the Indians have been, and still are, re- 
garded as outcasts, having no rights that white men are bound to respect. 
— GENERAL H. H. Sistey, in letter to the Indian Commission of 1876. 


... Such has been the horrible blight of the Indian Ring. From 
one end to the other and through all its courses there has been dishonesty. 
The poison seemed to invade the very atmosphere of Indian affairs; to 
enter it was to die the moral death. In Washington, New York, on the 
plains, everywhere, there was a combination to defraud. But— worst of 
all—on the border, where the Indian was unprotected and the deed far 
removed from the chance of detection, the robbery was most barefaced. 
The Indian was wronged and cheated in every way. .. The sutler who 
sold goods cheated him, the agent who paid him his annuities robbed him, 
the official who represented the great power of the United States Govern- 
ment defrauded him. Treaties were broken, pledges betrayed, and the 
name of white man became another term for deception and fraud. What 
wonder the Indian became a worse than Bedouin Arab, with his hand 
against every man, and every man’s hand against him! — Colonel George 
Ward Nickols in Harper’s Monthly, April 1, 1870. 


Until 1877 the Nez Perce Indians boasted truly that white man’s blood 
had never been shed by them. Their reward was dispossession, exile, 
bullets and disease, and all because the rulers of white men — politicians — 
regarded their favor as less valuable than that of a hundred or so white 
land-grabbers with votes. — Colonel Charles E. S. Wood, in Chief Joseph. 
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There is a weighty and notable volume entitled “Thirty-Three Years 
Among Our Wild Indians,” by Colonel Richard Irving Dodge (1883), 
excerpts from which fittingly close this section. In his Jntroduction 


General William Tecumseh Sherman wrote: 

“The Indian of America has been for centuries the subject of study 
and of romance; alternately treated as an unmitigated savage, or as the 
dashing, bold hero fighting for his native land and his inherited privileges. 
Yours is the first attempt of which I have knowledge, to treat him as he 
exists in fact.” 

In an eloquent and moving chapter Colonel Dodge discusses “The 
Present and Future of the Indians” and gives his idea of what should be 
done with them. We quote: 

It is difficult to approach the subject dispassionately, for next to the 
crime of slavery the foulest blot on the escutcheon of this Government 
is its treatment of the so-called “Wards of the Nation.” 

... Ireland is on the point of starvation, and American contributions 
pour in with lavish munificence. Even India and China find aid and 
comfort from our people, whose charitable instincts are wide as the earth 
itself. It is only at our own doors, and towards a race whose care should 
be our peculiar duty, that we become deaf to the appeals of those slowly 
but surely dying of absolute starvation. 

The struggles of any foreign peoples to free themselves from the 
chains of tyranny find in us a most hearty sympathy. Yet we permit a 
whole race, in our own country, to groan and suffer under an official 
tyranny as remorseless as any on earth. 

The Indian has no literature, no means of access to the great heart 
of the American people. The persons in whose hands he finds himself 
are interested in having things remain exactly as they are, and will not 
permit his sufferings to be known. 

The crimes against the Negro were open to, and seen by, all the world. 
The crimes against the Indian are unknown because purposely hidden, and 
because of his isolation. He suffers in secret, and therefore without 
sympathy. 

There is no future for the Indian as Indian; but I can see for him 
long vistas of honor and usefulness when he shall have become a citizen 
of the United States. 

Thru the fault of a system which pays little attention to the rights 
of those who have no votes, no representation, and no redress in the 
courts, the control and management of the Indians have been so far an 
utter failure. .. The Indian Bureau is the means by and thru which are 
perpetrated most of the wrongs and outrages here described. . . 

The Indian behaves much better than we have any right to expect. 
The actual number of outrages committed by them on citizens is so small 
by comparison as would scarcely be thought of if perpetrated by whites 
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. . . Civilization must and will destroy the savage and possess his lands, 
unless that savage is given an exactly equal right of possession, and this 
can only be done by making him a citizen. .. Human nature is much the 
same, whether enlightened or savage. Men rise to meet emergencies. 
That the poor and ignorant of every land and clime swell the number of 
our valuable citizens, should encourage us to extend the experiment. 

Arouse to this grand work! Release the Indian from an official 
bondage more remorseless, more hideous than slavery. Deliver him from 
his pretended friends, and lift him into fellowship with the citizens of our 
loved and glorious country. 


“I have been on the frontier for thirty years fighting Indians. In all 
that time I have never known an Indian tribe to break a treaty and have 
never known the Government to keep one.” 

This is thought to be the only speech that General Crook ever made 
“I’m a soldier, not a speech-maker,” was his invariable response to such 
requests. But in the Old South Church in Boston he was dragged to the 
platform and induced to speak. “I think that’s all I have to say,” he 
added, and sat down.— Thomas H. Tibbles, in Omaha Il orld-Herald, 
August 21, I9g10. 


Savage Treachery 


“Treachery darkens the chain of friendship, but truth makes it brighter 
than ever. This is the peace we desire.” — From speech by a chief of 
Conestoga, preserved in the old records of Pennsylvania. 

The Conestoga massacres of 1763, and many that followed, were 
executed by the whites against friendly, defenseless Indians. Executed 
with diabolical perfection of treachery and ferocity, they were unequalled 
even by savages inured to self-torture and finding “sport” in the torture 
of their enemies; and they were justified by ministers as fulfilment of 
God's command to “destroy the heathen.” These, and the “removal” of 
the tribes under conditions of cruelty and suffering that defy description 
even by her graphic pen, are told by Helen Hunt Jackson with full detail 
and documentation, but the period of history under discussion here pre- 
cludes their mention. 

In 1871 an officer of the army in Arizona Territory wrote to his colonel 
a detailed report on the massacre of Apache, then a friendly tribe, eager 
to make their gardens. He related that, having been unable to get any 
but evasive answers from the head of his department, he had brought 
into camp three hundred of those under his care. “They had so won on 
me that I took a strong personal interest in them. I had come to feel 
respect for men who, ignorant and naked, were still ashamed to lie or 
steal; and for women who would work cheerfully like slaves to clothe 
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themselves and children, but held their virtue above price. Aware of the 
lies industriously circulated by the puerile press of the country, I was 
content to know I had positive proof they were so.” 

One morning he received a despatch that a large party had left 
Tucson with the purpose of killing all Indians at his post. Before he 
could warn them the thing had been done, the camp was burning, the 
ground strewn with mutilated women and children. Of the 125 killed 
and missing, only eight were men. One of the chiefs said: 

“T no longer want to live. My women and children have been killed 
before my face, and I was unable to defend them. Most Indians in my 
place would cut their throats; but I will show these people that ail they 
have done, and all they can do, shall not make me break faith with you 
so long as you will stand by us and defend us, in a language we know 
nothing of, to a great governor we never have and never shall see.” 

“I have been among nearly all the tribes on the Pacific coast,” wrote 
the medical officer at this camp, “and have never seen any Indians who 
showed the intelligence, honesty and desire to learn manifested by these 
Apaches. I came among them greatly prejudiced against them, but was 
compelled to admit that they really desired peace.” 

Yet other massacres of the Apache had preceded this. Mrs. Jackson 
quotes from the letter of a pioneer who lived among them in 1840 and 
1841. He wrote: 

“IT was trapping on a head of the Gila. The valleys were full of 
Indians but all were peaceful, visiting each other’s camps constantly and 
fearlessly, with no thought of treachery or evil. Another company of 
trappers was under a captain named Johnson. 

“One day Johnson went down into Sonora on a spree and there saw 
the Governor, who, knowing that he had the confidence of the Indians, 
offered him an ounce of gold for every Apache scalp he would bring in. 
The bargain was struck. Johnson procured a small mountain howitzer, 
loaded it with bullets and returned to camp. On approaching the valley 
he was met by the Indians, who welcomed him joyfully and proceeded to 
prepare the usual feast. 

“Meanwhile Johnson told his friends of the offer, with such details 
of temptation as easily overcame any scruples. The howitzer was pointed 
at the group around the fire, watching the roasting meal, their hearts 
full of kindly feeling toward their white friends. .. He gave the signal 
and it was discharged, sending its load of bullets tearing thru the mass of 
miserable human beings, and nearly all who were not stricken down were 
shot by rifles. A very few escaped into the ravine and fled to northern 
valleys, where they met others of their tribe and told the horrible story. 

“The Apaches at once showed that they could imitate their more 
civilized brothers. Immediately a band of them went in search of the 
other company of trappers, who were unconscious of Johnson’s infernal 
work. Unprepared, they were attacked and nearly all killed; and then 
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the story that the Apaches were treacherous and cruel went forth into 
all the land.” 

Is it to be wondered, asks Mrs. Jackson, that the Apache became one 
of the most hostile and dangerous tribes on the Pacific coast? And she 
adds that these massacres are but few out of scores whose history, if 
written, would prove that treachery and cruelty are by no means ex- 
clusively Indian traits... The poorer, the more insignificant, the more 
helpless the band, the more certain the cruelty and outrage to which they 
have been subjected. .. Wherever one opens the record, every page and 
every year has its dark stain. The story of one tribe is the story of all; 
neither time nor place makes any difference in the main facts... In a 
report to President Grant the Commissioners wrote: 

“The history of the Government connections with the Indians is a 
shameful record of broken treaties and unfulfilled promises. The history 
of the border white man’s connection with the Indians is a sickening 
record of murder, outrage, robbery and wrongs by the former, as a rule; 
and occasional savage outbreaks and unspeakably barbarous deeds of 
retaliation by the latter, as the exception.” 

In June, 1864 (continues the narrative), Governor Evans of Colorado 
invited all friendly Indians to come into the protection of the forts, as 
the Government was about to make war upon some hostile bands. 
On November 27th Colonel J. M. Chivington, a member of the M. E. 
Church in Denver, induced other troops to join his regiment and fell 
upon this camp at daybreak. The chief, White Antelope, always known 
as friendly to the whites, came running forward holding up his hands; 
when he saw it was a deliberate attack, he folded his arms and waited 
until shot down. The United States flag was floating over the lodge of 
Black Kettle, head chief of the tribe; below it was a small white flag as 
additional security. There could be no security against the hearts of the 
men who perpetrated the Sand Creek Massacre. Yet The Denver News 
said: “Colorado soldiers have again covered themselves with glory ;” and 
a theater audience applauded rapturously as the Indian scalps were exhibited. 

The committee appointed to investigate, after listening day after day 
to testimonies so appalling “that The Tribune could not print the words 
needful to tell them,” accused Chivington of “a foul dastardly massacre 
which would have disgraced the veriest savage among those who were 
the victims of his cruelty.” 

There are 130,000 inhabitants of Colorado; hundreds had a hand in 
this massacre, and thousands applauded when it was done. There are 
4,000 Utes. Twelve of them committed crimes, and some three hundred 
did attempt, by force of arms, to restrain the entrance of soldiers upon 
their lands. . . Now the Secretary has stopped the issue of rations to these 
helpless creatures; rations which are not, and never were, a charity, but 
rightful dues which the Government promised to pay “annually forever.” 
So hundreds of women and children are being starved in the bleak, barren 
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wilderness of Colorado. .. The war which ensued cost $30,000,000, and 
carried conflagration and death into the border settlements. Eight thou- 
sand troops were withdrawn from the forces engaged against the Rebellion 
to meet this Indian war.— A Century of Dishonor. 


Consider, by contrast, the words of Chief Joseph: “I said in my 
heart that, rather than have war, | would give up my country. I would 
give up my father’s grave. I would give up everything rather than have 
the blood of white men upon the hands of my people.” But the young 
men wished to fight, and so it is told that Chief Joseph rode one day 
thru his village, with a revolver in each hand, saying he would shoot the 


first one of his warriors that resisted the Government 


The frightful Minnesota Massacre had occurred in 1863, following 
which the Bishop of that state pleaded for consideration of the great 
wrongs suffered by the Indians for years before they took the law into 
their own hands. From his “Appeal for the Red Man” we quote: 

Our Indian system is an organized system of robbery. It has looked 
on unconcerned at every crime against the law of God and man; it has 
fostered savage life by wasting thousands of dollars in the purchase of 
paint, beads, scalping-knives and tomahawks; it has squandered the funds 
for schools; it has connived at theft; it has winked at murder 

It was under this system that the fierce, warlike Sioux were trained 
to be the actors in this bloody drama. . . The dishonesty in the purchase 
of their lands left a deep sense of injustice. There followed ten years 
of savage life, unchecked by law and uninfluenced by good example 
They were taught by white men that lying was no disgrace, drunkenness 
no shame, adultery no sin, and theft no crime. Their hunting-grounds 
were gone; the onward march of civilization crowded them on every side. 
Their only hope of being saved from starvation was the fidelity with 
which a great nation fulfilled its plighted faith, We know how that faith 
has been broken 

The massacre was precipitated by the sale of 800,000 acres of land 
for which they never received one farthing, for it was all absorbed in 
claims. Then half of their annuity money was also taken for claims. 
They waited two months, mad, exasperated, hungry; and they resolved 
on savage vengeance. Now the nation has heard of the most fearful 
Indian massacre in history; but those who live remote from the border 
can have no idea of the awful horrors which accompanied the desolation 
of two hundred miles of the fairest country on the earth. .. For every 
dollar of which they have been defrauded we shall pay ten dollars in the 
cost of this war. It has been so for fifty years; it will be so again. 

Yet they have always been our friends; and, hoping against hope, 
Heard, in The Sioux Wars and Massacres. 





have waited for justice. 

















Paradise Lost 


Just what was it that these proud and liberty-loving people were 
required to surrender, impelling them to accept extermination of entire 
tribes in preference? What was their way of life before the coming of 
civilization? What was the welcome their white brothers received? 
Now and again we catch fascinating glimpses in passages such as these: 

“When word came that Governors Clark and Cass would meet the 
various tribes in the summer of 1825, Major Lawrence Taliaferro rounded 
up three hundred and eighty-five Santee, headmen of the bands, and took 
them to the Prairie du Chien. Arriving at the Painted Rock, . . he stopped 
and allowed his Indians to make their most elaborate toilets. They were 
all in small canoes, and when the gorgeous dresses had been donned he 
again embarked them, having in the meantime decorated the canoes, which 
were dressed up in regular columns, and the grand entry was made with 
drums beating, many flags flying, and with incessant discharge of small 
arms. It is doubtful if a more picturesque demonstration has been any- 
where made than was that brilliant flotilla of nearly two hundred canoes 
sweeping down the Mississippi.” 


“Bounded by shining waters and snow-topped mountains; holding in 
its rocky passes the sources of six great rivers; bearing on its slopes and 
plains measureless forests of pine and cedar and spruce; its meadows 
gardens of summer bloom and fruit, and treasure-houses of fertility — 
lies Oregon: wide, healthful, beautiful, abundant. .. When Lewis and 
Clark visited it they found living there nearly 30,000 Indians. Of all 
these tribes the Nez Perce were the richest, noblest, and most gentle. 

“To the Cayuse, one of the most warlike of these tribes, the explorers 
presented an American flag, telling them it was an emblem of peace. The 
gay beauty of the flag, allied to this significance, made a deep impression 
on the poetic minds of these savages. They set the flag up in a beautiful 
valley called the Grande Ronde, surrounded by high walls of basaltic rock 
thick-grown with evergreen trees and watered by a branch of the Snake 
River. Around this flag they met their old enemies the Shoshone, and 
swore to keep perpetual peace with them; and the spot became consecrated 


° 


to an annual meeting of the tribes.’? 


Father De Smet tells this story of “The Missioner’s Welcome” — 
“Toward noon we stopped near a lovely spring to dine and rest. Con- 
gratulating ourselves on not having yet met those redoubtable Blackfeet, 
1 South Dakota Historical Collections, Vol. 11. 
2A Century of Dishonor, by Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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all at once a fearful noise was heard on the hill and a band of them came 
at us in a gallop. They were armed with guns, bows and arrows, almost 
naked, and painted in the most outlandish manner. I rose and presented 
my hand to the chief. .. He looked at me with wonder and said to the 
Canadian (who could speak the Sioux language), “I have never seen 
such a man in my life? Who is he?” My long black robe and the cross 
upon my breast excited his curiosity. The Canadian answered him, “It 
is the man who talks to the Great Spirit.” 

“His fierce look at once changed; he ordered his warriors to put 
away their weapons and they all shook hands with me; we sat in a circle 
and smoked the pipe of peace and friendship. He then besought me to 
go with him and to pass the night in his village, a camp of about a 
thousand souls. I stopped in a fair meadow on the bank of a fair river 
and there pitched my camp. I had the head chief invited to sup with me. 
When I said the Benedicite, he asked the Canadian what I was doing. He 
answered that I was speaking to the Great Spirit to thank Him for having 
procured us whereof to eat. The chief uttered an exclamation of approval. 

“Twelve warriors and their chief, in full costume, shortly afterward 
presented themselves before my lodge and spread a large and fine buffalo 
robe. Leading me to the skin, the chief made me a sign to be seated. . . 
Judge of my surprise when the warriors seized this kind of carpet by the 
ends and, preceded by their chief, carried me in triumph to the village, 
where everybody was instantly afoot to see the Black-robe. The most 
honorable place in the chief's lodge was assigned to me, and he, surrounded 
by forty of his principal warriors, harangued me thus: 

“*Black-robe, this is the happiest day of our lives. Today for the 
first time we see among us a man who comes so near to the Great Spirit. 
Here are the principal braves of my tribe. I have bidden them to the 
feast that I have had prepared for you, that they may never lose the 
memory of so happy a day.’ Then he requested that I would speak again 
to the Great Spirit before commencing the feast; I made the sign of the 
cross and said the prayer. All the time it lasted, all the savage company 
held their hands toward heaven; the moment it was ended, they lowered 
their right hands to the ground. I asked for an explanation of this 
ceremony. ‘We raise our hands,’ the chief replied, ‘because we are wholly 
dependent on the Great Spirit; it is his liberal hand that supplies all our 
wants. We strike the ground afterward because we are miserable beings, 
worms crawling before his face’.’”’? 


The valley of the Belle Fourche enraptured General Custer when 
reconnoitering in the Black Hills in 1874 under orders by General Terry — 
in direct violation of the Treaty of Laramie. He reported to his chief: 


3 Father De Smet’s Life and Travels Among the North American Indians. 
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“It is a very superior country, covered with the best of grazing and 
an abundance of timber. . . This valley in one respect presented the most 
wonderful as well as beautiful aspect. In no private or public park have 
I ever seen such a profuse display of flowers. Every step of our march 
that day was amid flowers of the most exquisite color and perfume, so 
luxuriant in growth that men plucked them without dismounting. It was 
a strange sight to glance back at the advancing columns of cavalry and 
behold the men with beautiful bouquets in their hands, while the horses 
were decorated with wreaths of flowers fit to crown a queen of the May. . . 

“Through this Valley meanders a stream of crystal water so cold as 
to render ice undesirable even at noonday. . . The next morning, tho loath 
to leave so enchanting a locality, we continued to ascend until we were on 
the western crest of the ridge. Instead of being among barren peaks we 
found ourselves in a little park whose natural beauty may well bear com- 
parison with the fairest portions of Central Park. Favored as we had 
been to have a floral roadway to the crest of the hills, we were scarcely 
less fortunate in the valley of the interior slope. The rippling stream of 
clear, cold water flowed at our feet and pointed out the way, while along 
its banks grew flowers surpassed but little in beauty and profusion by 
those which greeted us yesterday. . . 

“We encamped in the midst of grazing whose only fault was its great 
luxuriance. .. Not even in the famous blue grass region of Kentucky 
have I ever seen grazing superior to that found growing wild here. . . We 
have feasted on wild raspberries, both black and red. It is not unusual 
to see hundreds of soldiers gathering wild berries: strawberries, currants, 
gooseberries, blueberries and cherries, all in great profusion and of ex- 
ceedingly pure quality. Nowhere have I tasted berries of equal flavor, 
nor as large. I have seen hundreds of acres of them here. . . Cattle 
could winter in these valleys without other food or shelter than that to be 
found by running at large. .. I have never seen as many deer as in the 
Black Hills. Elk and bear have also been killed here.”* 


Gardens were tended with tender care by those Indians who did not 
follow the migrations of the buffalo and other game. Bishop Whipple 
gives us a glimpse of this in Heard’s Sioux War and Massacres: 

“During the summer I visited the Chippeways at Red Lake. I took 
the chief's pony and rode four miles thru cornfields, every acre of which 
was cultivated with the hoe. I ate new corn and new potatoes from 
these gardens the first week in August. We hardly found a lodge without 
plenty of old corn.” 








“History of the Sioux Indians,” in South Dakota Historical Collections, 
Vol. II. (The secretary, Doane Robinson, added: “It was scarcely 
necessary for General Custer to report that he had discovered gold, to 
induce white men to determine that the Black Hills was too good a 
country for the Indians to possess.” ) 
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Desperation augmented natural instinct and desire when they were 
forced to the reservations. In A Century of Dishonor (page 93) is quoted 
a report from the Indian Bureau on the friendly Cheyenne, who in 1875 
“have had their loyalty put to the severest test, . . yet notwithstanding all 
privations they have been unswerving in their loyalty.” Required to re- 
main close to the agency, cut off from hunting, suffering greatly as a 
result of rations always inadequate and long overdue, when spring came 
they used “axes, sticks of wood, and their hands, in preparing the ground, 
planting and cultivating their garden spots.” 

In 1794 General Anthony Wayne, by a clever feint, surprised the 
peaceful settlement at Grand Glaize; the Indians, being warned, had 
barely time to flee for their lives. To the Secretary of War he wrote 
that he had “gained possession of the grand emporium of the West with- 
out loss of blood. The very extensive and highly cultivated fields and 
gardens show the work of many hands. The margins of those beautiful 
rivers appear like one continued village for a number of miles, nor have 
I ever beheld such immense fields of corn in any part of America.” But 
all these villages were burnt, and all these fields destroyed.— 4 Century 


of Dishonor. 


The memory of “Mother's cooking” was as dear to the Indian as 
to any man. Thomas Wildcat Alford in his Civilisation has given a 
group of Shawnee recipes that make the mouth water at Thanksgiving 
time. Corn, he said, was their staple food, and a special dish was con- 
cocted to bring out the special qualities of each variety. //es-ku-pi-mi 
was roasted over hickory coals (for their rich flavor), then cooked with 
meat. Ne-pan-wi tak-u-wha, grated and baked slowly, was the forerunner 
of our cereals. Tak-u-wha nepi or sofka, brayed with mortar and pestle, 
enriched by seepage from clean wood ashes and set away to ferment, 
would keep indefinitely and was offered to visitors as a refreshing drink. 

“Another great delicacy that my mother often prepared was osah- 
saw-bo, made of flinty corn like sofka but not fermented. Then hickory 
nuts, walnuts or pecans were pounded and all cooked together. It was 
a delicious food and one that we especially enjoyed — nothing was equal 
to it. 

“For our daily bread, ripe corn of the soft variety was brayed until 
very fine, then sifted and pounded to a fine meal, made into dough and 
baked in a deep oven with fitted lids on which hot coals were laid. Or 
wrapped in several layers of clean moistened corn husks, buried in hot 
ashes and baked. The delightful flavor cannot be described and is known 
only to experienced campers.” 

In gol-tha-wa-li the corn was parched before being made into meal 
and would keep indefinitely for the warrior or hunter or a sudden journey. 
“They never went away without a supply of this emergency ration, carried 
in a little bag inside a bag of buckskin. A small quantity stirred into a 
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cup of water made not only a good drink, but a nourishing meal that 
would sustain one for many days.” 

Blue biscuit —- ske-pul-haw-na — were made from meal by adding an 
ash as we use soda. The dough was molded into three-cornered biscuits 
and dropped in boiling water. “A very pleasing flavor entirely their own, 
and a deep blue color.” The ash was made by burning matured bean 
husks on a flat rock until pure white. 

“The making of sieves and baskets used by our mothers for culinary 
purposes is now a lost art. Some would hold water, some were sifters 
‘for meal, others would grade corn. Marvelous, the ingenuity of those 
women ! 

“As for other foods we had many kinds of meat in the olden time. 
Buffalo, deer, wild turkeys, ducks and geese, as well as prairie chickens, 
quail and other small birds were abundant, and fish were plentiful in the 
streams. For fine cooking of meat the women of my boyhood time had 
the best of it over the modern methods —a juicy tenderness that cannot 
be equalled in the finest white enameled stove with its shining surfaces. 
The flavor cannot be described; the odor stimulated appetite more than 
the most costly sauces of today. 

“We had an abundance of wild fruit in season — strawberries, dew- 
berries, blackberries, cherries, plums and grapes. Pawpaws were abundant 
in some localities, and very delicious when fully ripe. Huckleberries 
were found on some hillsides; the lowly persimmon was highly valued 
for several reasons. Is very rich in sugar, and when freed from the 
puckery fibrous core made a delicious cake similar to the date cake of today. 

“Sugar and syrup were made from sugar maple, and even from soft 
maple, box elder, and hickory sap. The bee trees gave a priceless store 
of honey. 

“As I look back over the years and recall the hardships and privations 
endured by our people my heart aches with pity, then swells with pride, 
when I think how nobly they combatted the odds against them. Our 
mothers knew nothing of a balanced diet; they had never heard of calories 
or minerals or vitamins, they fed their families with an inborn wisdom 
the foods that gave health and strength. Little Indian children of that 
day were as healthy and happy as little animals. It remained for civiliza- 
tion and the white man’s way of living to breed discontent and to make 
invalids of a large number of our people.” 


“Civilization — what is it?” The question is one over which he often 
pondered deeply. What is it indeed, today? What was it, then? 














Ethics of a Christian Nation 


In 1844 the chiefs of the Delaware forwarded to the Secretary of 
War a request that all school funds to which they were entitled be paid 
to the Indian Manual Labor School. The Secretary acceded, but imposed 
five conditions, one of which reads: “The interest to be paid annually 
when it may suit the Treasury; and this ratification to be subject to with- 
drawal, and the agreement itself to recission, and to be annulled at the 
pleasure of the Department.” —H. H. J. in 4 Century of Dishonor, 

In his Chief Joseph Mr. Fee gives “some characteristic reports from 
southern Idaho. Civilization was moving in... Indian women and 
children were killed in attacks by volunteer soldiers, and it was charged 
that many of the women were violated.” (Indian women were famed for 
their chastity, even then.) “At a citizens’ meeting rewards were offered 
for Indian scalps: $100 for a buck’s, $50 for a squaw’s, and $25 for ‘any- 
thing in the shape of an Indian under ten.’ Editorially the Owyhee 
Avalanche stated: ‘If some Christian gentlemen will furnish a few bales 
of blankets from a smallpox hospital, well inoculated, we will be dis- 
tributing agents and see that no Indian is without a blanket. This kind 
of peace is better than treaties.’” 

Concerning the repeated removals of Indian tribes that had built up 
farming villages (one such tribe was moved eight times in seventeen 
years), Helen Hunt Jackson wrote: “Imagining these successive shocks, 
changes, and all the hardships of forced migrations applied to some vil- 
lage with which we are acquainted, we can realize the full import of 
such orders — such uprooting, such perplexity, such loss, such confusion 
and uncertainty. One agent who had passed many years among the In- 
dians reported, of this practice, that ‘it is the legalized murder of a whole 
nation. It is expensive, vicious and inhuman, producing these consequences 
and these alone.’ 

“Yet in the face of such statements, such protests, the Government 
has gone steadily on with its policy. .. This little handful — eighty-one 
in number —is all that now remain to bear the name of that strong and 
friendly people to whom, a little more than one hundred years ago, we 
gave the promise that they should be our brothers forever, and entitled to 
representation in our Congress.” 

Notwithstanding the mountain and prairie Indians continue to suffer 
from the vast number of emigrants who pass thru their country, destroy- 
ing their means of support and scattering disease and death among them, 
yet those who were parties to the Treaty of 1851 at Fort Laramie have 
been true to their obligations, and have remained at peace among them- 
selves and with the whites — Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1852. 

Intermingled as the Kansas reservations are with the public lands, 
and surrounded in most cases by settlers who too often act on the principle 
that an Indian has no rights, they are injured and annoyed in many ways 
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Their stock are stolen, their fences broken down, their timber destroyed, 
their young men plied with whiskey, their women debauched; so that, 
while the uncivilized are kept in a worse than savage state, having the 
crimes of civilization forced upon them, those farther advanced, and dis- 
posed to honest industry, are discouraged beyond endurance. — Indian 
Commissioner, 1866. 

The Delaware Lumber Company, helping themselves to the Indiars’ 
timber, damaged their property to the amount of $28,000; in addition, 
$20,090 worth of stock were stolen in two years from this little village of 
farmers, that in 1866 had raised 72,000 bushels of grain, 13,000 bushels 
of potatoes, and owned 5,000 head of cattle. No wonder they are “suf- 
ficiently prepared to move to the Territory.” — H. H. J 

Elaine Goodale Eastman, wife of the famous Sioux physician, Dr 
Charles A. Eastman, in 1939 contributed to The Social Frontier an article 
entitled “Let the Indians Grow Up!” She stated that one of the largest 
groups of Indians are “still living in desperate poverty. They were crowd- 
ed, some sixty or seventy years ago, into the least promising corner of 
their vast domain, a semi-desert region west of the Missouri, expected 
to settle down on farms and to feed themselves upon land from which 
the most industrious white settlers have generally failed to make a living. 

“Huddled in tents and shacks against the severe climate of the 
Dakotas, lacking furniture and even bedding .. they are possibly no 
worse off than the slum dwellers in our cities or Southern share-croppers 
However, the fact that the Sioux are still landowners on a considerable 
scale, and the further fact that for some three generations they have been 
and still are under the direct control of a Washington bureau liberally 
financed from the United States Treasury, puts their case on a somewhat 
different footing.” 


The great Sioux massacre of 1862 again brought disaster upon the 
Wirnebago, who . . had no part in that massacre and remained friendly 
to the white people throughout. . . So they had to leave Minnesota. Their 
removal to the Missouri near Pierre, South Dakota, was carried out in a 
cruel manner by the military. It is described by an officer of the United 
States Indian Department, at the time, in these words: 

“Hurried from their comfortable homes almost without previous 
notice, huddled together on steamboats, and transported to the Crow 
Creek agency at an expense to themselves of more than $50,000, they were 
left— after a very imperfect and hasty preparation of their new agency 
for their reception, upon a sandy beach on the west bank of the Missouri, 
in a country remarkable only for the rigors of its winter climate and the 
sterility of its soil, to subsist themselves where the most frugal and in- 
dustrious white man would fail five years in every six to raise enough 
grain upon which to subsist a family.” 

In addition to the cruelty of their deportation, the Winnebago were 
placed next to their enemies, the hostile Sioux. . . They did not wait for 
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another deportation. In the winter of 1863-64 they abandoned their 
reservation and, tramping thru the snow of a fierce winter, reached the 
Omaha reservation in northeastern Nebraska in a destitute and dying 
condition. .. There they were generously cared for by their kinsmen — 
tho the relationship is not close. . . Their sufferings went straight to the 
hearts of their Siouan friends. Food and shelter were provided at once. 
The leading men of the Omaha tribe, in council, agreed to sell part of 
their reservation to the United States in order to make a home for the 
Winnebago, . . and from the date of that treaty the Winnebago in Ne- 
braska have had a heritage and a home upon their own soil. — Sheldon’s 
History of Nebraska, Vol. I. 

Following the Minnesota Massacre, the total number of Sioux and 
Winnebago removed from the state was 3,263. For their transportation 
and subsistence the contractors received from the Government $92,364.70. 
(This amount was deducted from the Indian claims.) 

The Sioux were transported from Fort Snelling to Hannibal on two 
steamboats, thence to St. Joseph by rail and one boat; thence to Crow 
Creek on one boat. All were crowded onto the upper and lower decks. 
It was May, and to go among them was suffocating. They were fed on 
hard bread and mess pork, much of it not cooked; no vegetables. Such 
food and such confinement caused much sickness. 

During the summer they were fed on flour and pork. They suffered 
greatly for want of fresh beef. In the fall their ration began to fail. . . 
In January, 1864, about four hundred of the cattle were slaughtered that 
had hauled supplies 300 miles from Minnesota, with nothing to eat but 
the dry prairie grass killed by frost. They were very poor and some died 
or gave out on the trip: such were brought in to feed the Indians. A 
part of the beef was packed in snow, to keep until the coming June. The 
beef was black and very poor —the greater part only skin and bone. 

In January the issue of soup commenced. It was made in a large 
cottonwood vat and cooked by steam piped from the boiler of a saw-mill. 
The vat was partly filled with water, several quarters of beef were chopped 
and thrown in, and a few sacks of flour added. The heads, hearts, lights 
and entrails were added to the compound; some pork; and, in the be- 
ginning, a few beans, but this luxury did not last long. The soup was 
issued every other day, and there was no other food. It was about the 
consistency of very thin gruel... An assistant-surgeon in the military 
service says of this nauseous mess: “I passed there frequently when it 
was cooking. It had the odor of the contents of the entrails of the beeves. 
I have seen the settlings in the vat and they smelled like carrion.” — 
Commissioner George W. Manypenny, in Our /ndian IVards. 

So these untrammeled children of the wild who had known only 
the crisp pure air of the Northland; who communed daily with the Great 
Spirit as they saw Him in the majesty of the mountains, in the beauty 
of the streams and valleys, the lakes and pine-clad hills, the plains 
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stretching to infinity; who thru all their healthy, happy lives had depended 
upon the bounties of nature and gave thanks for those bounties — not as 
an empty ritual but from the heart —these children, our brothers, were 
tight-packed in the noisome holds of steamboats whence some tribes were 
unloaded in a hot malarial country then deemed undesirable by the white 
men; other tribes at other periods were deposited at various agencies; 
and over three thousand of these “heathen” (in our relations with whom 
theft, treachery, fraud and brazen lies were considered no sin) were 
dumped upon waste land beside the Missouri, close to their hereditary 
enemies, strictly limited in their range, and fed on carrion soup. It was 
the only measure the statesmen of the Indian Bureau in 1864 could con- 
ceive of to meet a great crisis — the first step toward civilizing (or better 
yet, “liquidating”) those bloodthirsty savages who, rebelling against the 
dishonor of their Government and the degradations imposed upon them, 
found brief vengeance in the Minnesota massacres. 

What dignity and honor, truth and passionate devotion would these 
first citizens not have brought to our “house of state” had the ethics of 
civilized life, the application of one little Golden Rule, permitted them 
to grow! Look into the faces of some of the chiefs here pictured; come 
to the editor’s office and see the photograph collection of “Pussy-foot 
Johnson” just received, and you will see men of unmistakable capacities 
for greatness and nobility whose presence in our halls of Congress would 
have challenged the admiration if not the envy of all eyes. Thirty-five 
years ago the Review of Reviews published a notable list of Indians who 
had distinguished themselves not alone as gifted and intrepid soldiers, 
but as authors, artists, scholars, scientists, actors and statesmen — and 
these came from the Five Tribes alone. History holds no record of the 
native genius of this great race, but Mrs. Borglum reminds us that “the 
Sioux did not develop over night” the splendid qualities of character, of 
truth, honor, idealism and intelligence, that shone in vivid contrast with 
our own during their thirty-year resistance to the aggressions of civiliza- 
tion. H. H. J. tells us that in 1820 Sequoyah, a Cherokee, after long 
reflection upon the art of writing, devised an alphabet of eighty-six char- 
acters, each standing for a syllable; and The Saturday Magasine of 
London stated: “We may remark that a Cherokee can read as soon as he 
has learned his alphabet. It is said that a clever boy may thus be taught 
to read in a single day.” 

Between William Penn and the Indians a friendship was formed 
which was to last “as long as the sun should shine and the rivers flow 
with water.’ And so it would, had white men kept the faith. Only God 
knows the divine possibilities latent in these “savages” that we have laid 


to waste. 














GOVERNOR C,. W. BRYAN AND JUDGE FRANK C. GOINGs 
On steps of State Capitol, October 6, 1934 
Judge Goings was interpreter for Chief James H. Red Cloud in his 
address at the annual meeting, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska 











Letter From Judge Goings 


The following letter comes from an old friend, Judge Frank C. Goings, 
who is Judge of the Tribal Court of the Oglala Sioux at Pine Ridge, 
and may he pardon us for printing it in his own spicy style. Let it be 
said that his command of English is far better than an average American 
of mature years could achieve if he tried to speak in the stately language 
of the Sioux, while his command of the keyboard equals that of many 
typists. — Editor. 


“How! Kora Waste, Hon. SHELDON: 

“Your most welcome letter to hand and was very glad to hear from 
you; your letter was very interesting to. It brought all gone-by days and 
when you said ‘We [the Sioux] have now plenty of Maza-ska.” Thanks 
—hope so; and thank you very much for your courtesy in contacting the 
State Sheriff [in Nebraska to give us right to travel highway] — very 
kind of you. 

“That is fine — the undertaken of putting up a monument to the Sioux 
Nation on the Hiway. That is fine, waste.* 

“No, I haven't read the book of the greatest Indian Agent, Dr. Mc- 
Gillycuddy, yet. Mrs. Julia McGillycuddy has written me, so was to 
finish up where the Doctor did not finish. Dr. McGillycuddy was the 
bravest Indian agent that ever set his foot on this Reservation. He made 
a good ‘he’ agent, as he had to handle some of the worse Whites and 
Mexicans, as well as the Indians that were coming back from the North 
It was a good thing he had that Military training which came in handy. 

“I saw him twice in California and he went over his past life while 
he was agent and wish he could go back to those old days again. He 
like it, he said: he pack his life right in the plum of his hands. It was 
a tough life he had to content with, and without that Military training 
he would took to the tall timbers, like Dr. Roye of Sioux Falls did. 

“But he stay right with the Job. He told me he used to kiss his 
Misses every morning when he would start to his office, always expecting 
to be carried into his house feet first. He said if they only look under 
the table they would had seen his knees hitting together. Just a bold 
front done the business, he said. 

“I known the Dr. McG ever since I was nine years old, and was his 
chore boy around the house. He has written me a statement I want to 
enclose, but sorry ‘ can’t find it in my pile. But Superintendent Roberts 
has a copy of ~ i.. his files, as I showed it to him and he ask me he 
*“How” is the customary Indian salutation; “kola” means _ friend; 

“waste” (pronounced wash tay) is good or kindness; “maza-ska” means 


money. 
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would like to have a copy. It was a very interesting letter, telling about 
the general habits of the Indians when he took charge, etc. After his 
death Mrs. McGillycuddy sent me a ring and a stick pin for keepsake, 
which I value highly 

“Old Chief Red Cloud and the Doctor werent very friendly, and he 
told me: ‘When I go to where the good people go, I just be wonder if 
Old Chief Red Cloud would greet me with a hand shake,’ he said, and 
laughed. What made the Old Chief madded was the Doctor threw in 
with Chief Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses; that settle it for all times 
to come. 

“The Old Chief got into the wrong bunch; they were putting him up 
to fight the Doctor, and he in turn got mad and Ordered the bunch off 
the Reservation. That still made the Old Chief mad, but could find no 
recourse to remedy things, as the Doctor had all the high Military back 
of him. 

“I remember one time the Doctor ordered his Police to go and bring 
the old Chief Red Cloud to his office, which the Police did —all of his 
band throw off they clothes and escorted the Old Chief to the office; mean- 
while all the Whites, Clerks and others were going south as fast as the 
horses would go. I mention that to him when I was about fourteen then, 
and he sure laugh and said he wanted to show the old Chief he was 
running the Reservation 

“*After that incident things change quite a bit among the Indians in 
General: they believe that I was not afraid of the Old Red or anyone else. 
But,’ he said, ‘the Military I had get me the encourage.’ I told him about 
Dr. Roye and he said, ‘Maybe if I did not have any Military training 
maybe I would done the same thing, he said, and laugh. 1 sure enjoyed 
his visit. 

“Yes, he was the Fairest Agent I ever knew of, outside of Major 
John R. Brennan, But | believe the Dr. McG. put him on to the Ropes 
how to handle the Indians. As to the old Indians that know him, have 
all gone over the Hills. He was square with the Indians and all they 
like him except Old Red. I believe if he stay here longer the Indians 
would be well off and none would be on Relief. He foresee that this 
country was more a stock country than Farmering, and he had issue to 
the Indians Heifers and cows, and they were doing fine in stock raising 
on and up to the time of that Wounded Knee affair. That just set the 
Indians back to where he first started the cattle raising business. There 
are other [Indian Agents I could not say that for them, but as I know 
him Personal and work under him I am in a position to know him very 
well; also his Misses Julia McG. I know her when she was a Mere Girl. 

“Well, Honorable Sheldons, I thank you very much for your kind 
letter. 

“Your Kola, Frank C. Goings.” 














Books Reviewed 


McGillycuddy: Agent — by Julia B. McGillycuddy. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press; illustrated; pages xi, 291; price $3.00.) Review by 
Addison E. Sheldon. 

In the year 1884 the writer of this review stepped 
off the Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley Rail- 
road at Valentine. It was about two o'clock in the 
morning. The whole town, with its frontier and 
floating population of about one thousand, was up 
and going. All saloons and gambling places were 
brilliantly lighted and crowed with customers. The 
streets were thronged with cattle-men, contracters, 
railroad graders, soldiers from Fort Niobrara, 
sharpers, land locaters, homesteaders, and Indians 
and half-breeds from the great Sioux reservation 
north and west. It was the high tide of the great 
railroad rush thru the sand-hills to the Black Hills and Wyoming. It 
was summer time. All the trails from a great range region half as big 
as Germany ran to Valentine. The streets were paved with native sand, 
and the breeze that blew from the sand-hills brought continually more 
paving until it stood ankle deep on the crossings as the long trains of 
freighting wagons, cowboy ponies and Indians ground the sandy grit into 





finer sand. 

Valentine was the most complete expression of the frontier region in 
those years. One of the first names heard on the streets of Valentine 
was “McGillycuddy.” He was the dictator at Pine Ridge Agency, one 
hundred and fifty miles northwest; the supreme master of ten thousand 
wild Indians. He was trying to teach “the new order’”— mentioned some- 
times in these latter days by the master of Germany and adjacent small 
countries. 

Most of these ten thousand Indians had been hostiles. They had cam- 
paigned against General Crook; they had destroyed Custer and his 7th 
Cavalry; they were the militant scalp-takers of the Plains. And this 
white man, Valentine McGillycuddy, had been sent there in 1879 to sub- 
due them and start them on the trail to American citizenship. It was the 
biggest job on the entire American frontier, and the United States paid 
the man who undertook that job $1,500 a year (to start with) and furnished 
him with a residence and an office at the Pine Ridge Agency, where he 
lived surrounded by these ten thousand wild sons and daughters of the 
Plains. 

In later years I had some contact with this McGillycuddy, agent for 
the Oglala Sioux. Not very much contact, it is true; for, when I located 
at Chadron in the summer of 1888 to run a country newspaper in the 
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midst of another seething frontier population—Jlarger than the old one 
at Valentine — McGillycuddy had resigned his position at Pine Ridge 
Agency and moved to Rapid City, South Dakota. Yet the McGillycuddy 
legend lived on thru the years that followed. Often I contacted this 
legend in my own frequent visits to Pine Ridge Agency, in my conferences 
with Chiefs Red Cloud, Man Afraid, American Horse, Little Wound — 
and all that long list of the Oglala Sioux whose names and whose faces 
were familiar to every frontier newspaper man in those years. 

I heard the anti-McGillycuddy story often enough from the lips of 
my Indian friends and from the partisans of Chief Red Cloud. In those 
generally in company with my 





years it was part of my annual privilege 
friend Major C. W. Allen, editor of The Chadron Democrat —to visit 
Chief Red Cloud in formal state and arrange the terms for him to journey 
to Chadron with his band to celebrate the Fourth of July and eat beef at 
the expense of the Chadron business men. 

Thus these memories of my own early years rise as I read each page 
of this story of “McGillycuddy: Agent,” as written by his wife. The 
book has been a long while on the road— many years. As superintendent 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society, every year during the last years 
of McGillycuddy’s life when his strength was failing, and during the 
later years when his wife was struggling to complete the manuscript for 
a publisher, I have urged with all the ardor in my nature the completion 
and the publication of this matchless story of the Nebraska and Dakota 
frontier. 

The book now lies on the table before me. Twice I have read its 
pages. They fill me with intense admiration for the achievement which 
they record. They present the most adequate and accurate literary picture 
of that transition time from the old breech-clouted savage period which I 
saw at Pine Ridge Agency in the early years; from the old blood-stained 
battlefield of Wounded Knee which I looked upon, down to the steady 
movement from the Past which is so nearly gone, and to the Present 
which now directs the destiny of the Oglala Sioux as they struggle toward 
a future place as cattle-growers and farmers, replacing the old life of 
buffalo hunters and hostile warriors. It is this later phase of the life of 
the Oglala Sioux which forms the chief theme of my own manuscript 
upon the life of Chief Red Cloud and his followers, and which has been 
so long delayed by the pressure of official duties and other literary work. 

Julia Blanchard McGillycuddy has made the most important contri- 
butions that I think ever will be made toward a history of the early 
transition period for the Oglala Sioux. I am full of gratitude to her. 
I wish for her book the widest possible reading among people of these 
later years who wish to get a first-hand, close-up picture of Chief Red 
Cloud and his followers, of Pine Ridge Agency and its story, and of Mc- 
Gillycuddy, Agent, the master spirit of that frontier time. 

















Major Allen No Longer on the Warpath 


Letter on “McGillicuddy, Agent.” May, 1941. 


Dear Doctor Sheldon: 


I was pleased to get your kind letter, also your loan of “McGillicuddy, 
Agent,” for I knew I should read it at the first opportunity. But now, 
having read it from cover to cover, I regret that you should have gone 
to the trouble of sending it to me— doubtless under the justifiable im- 
pression that I would be glad to comment on its contents for publication. 

I am sorry not to comply with your request. I call to your attention 
the time when each of us enjoyed a gentlemanly controversy or a sure- 
enough scrap; but I believe neither of us, with all the power on our side, 
ever itched to jump onto a helpless opponent, even if we knew that favor- 
able publicity would reward such action. 

I recall having read a minor Scottish poet who, lingering in his last 
illness, poetized to the birds that serenaded him each day from a tree near 
his window, and the mournful song always ended thus: 


“They bring dead memories from their graves 
To weary me—to weary me!” 





Well, worry only makes momentary flashes at me now. He doesn't 
hang around. I have schooled myself to live by the following proposition: 


Don’t Worry 


Old Worry grabbed and stopped me, once; 
I knock’d him cold from out the bunch 
Of thoughts that cluster in the mind 

And left him lying, stark, behind. 


And then I found the world looked good! 
The Lord provides the raven’s food; 
And those who bravely play life’s game — 
For such, the Lord will do the same. 


Our trail on earth is not too long; 
So tune the heart to Hope’s sweet song, 
For, when -we shed life’s vital spark, 
His hand alone can light the dark. 


You can see touchiness creeping upon me along with old age. How- 
ever, I think I gave due credit to the hero of The Book on his frequent 
visits to the Agency during the Ghost Dance trouble, and gave him 
courteous mention in my paper, The Democrat. In fact, my dear Colonel, 
I read so much that sometimes ! feel quite bewildered; and, having just 
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passed thru some exceptionally misty clouds of egoism, find myself unable 
to distinguish glorified personal actions and movements of trivial nature 
from real historic incidents. However, I freely admit I am no judge of 
historical affairs. That is your line. But sometimes, in my mystified 
senses, I feel that I must surely have discovered the Egotist of the Ages 


Your friend, C. IV’. Allen. 


Contributors 


Tue Ricut Reverenp Georce A. Beecuer, D. D., of Hastings, Ne- 
braska, has been an active worker in the field of applied Christianity for 
more than forty years. Bishop of the Missionary District of Western Ne- 
braska; Editor Western Nebraska Churchman; Dean of Trinity Cathedral, 
Omaha; an executive officer in many organizations devoted to prison re- 
form, juvenile welfare, boys’ camps, child labor, and other humanitarian 
movements. Is president and one of the incorporators of the Sioux Memo- 
rial Association. 


Rospert GLENMORE SimMMoONs has been identified with the law constant 
ly since his graduation from University of Nebraska in 1915 with the 
degree of LLB. In that year he was admitted to the bar and began the 
practice of law in Scotts Bluff County, where he was born on Christmas 
Day in 1891 and married in 1917. He was with the air service of the 
U. S. Army during 1917-19. In 1922 was elected to Congress from the 
Sixth District and served for ten years. Became Chief Justice of the 
Nebraska Supreme Court in 1938. 


Everett Pitr Witson: It is not possible to say, in this brief 
space, the things that should be said of that most modest of men. 
Perhaps it is he, above all others, who has put the heart into this Memo- 
rial project by holding it so very close to his own. Beginning life on a 
farm in northern Illinois (in Bureau County, September 2, 1868), teaching 
for a time in the rural schools of Iowa, and coming to Nebraska in 1894, 
quietly he has built a distinguished record of achievement. From the 
University of Nebraska he received the A. B. and A. M. degrees; for thir- 
teen years was superintendent of schools; in 1911, when the State Normal 
College was established at Chadron, he was chosen to head the Department 
of History and Political Science and still holds that position. He has 
served his state as a member of the Constitutional Convention (1919-20), 
of the House of Representatives (1923. 1925, 1927, 1929), and of the State 
Historical Society since 1925— for two years as its president. He was 
chairman of a committee of the State Teachers Association to stimulate 
teaching of the Constitution in the public schools, and for nineteen years 
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was secretary of the Dawes County Farm Bureau during its early forma- 
tive period. Is the author of “Local and State Government in Nebraska” 
and various papers and pamphlets on Indian life and history, in which 
field he is an authority. Since 1911 he has been a member of the Chadron 
Park Board—and more! Mornings and evenings, for about ten years, 
he supervised the laborers and with his own hands planted and tended 
most of the trees in the beautiful park that now bears his name. The deep 
love of nature, art and history that marks his character was a direct 
parental heritage. A letter in the office files gives us a significant state- 
ment : 


When I became a resident of Chadron in 1909 the homesteader period 
with its persistent industry and heroic sacrifice was but a few years in the 
background. Just back of that were the colorful days of the open range 
period, and just before that the Pine Ridge Country was the home of the 
Oglala and Brule Sioux. Pine Ridge is almost in the center of the great 
Teton Sioux empire of a hundred years ago. Living in a country with 
that close historical background has stimulated a deep interest in those 
days when there was so much of courage and vitality in human life. 


Meeting of the Sioux Memorial Association 


Important action was taken at the meeting of the Sioux Memorial 
Association in Chadron on November 21, 1941. Conferences of the Executive 
Board were held during the day. At a meeting held in Municipal Hall in 
the evening, presided over by Professor E. P. Wilson, the speakers were 
Mrs. Gutzon Borglum and Lincoln Borglum of Rapid City, South Dakota; 
President Wiley Brooks of Chadron Teachers College, and Addison E. 
Sheldon of the State Historical Society. 

A number of early-time pioneers of the Pine Ridge region were 
present. Very great interest was manifested in the memorial campaign. 
Plans presented by Professor Wilson for carrying forward the campaign 
were cordially approved. 

Visitors and members of the Association went over the proposed site 
of the memorial. It has a picturesque background of high rocky cliffs, 
and it lies near Chadron Park and near the scene of the capture of Red 
Cloud’s band by the Fifth Cavalry and the Pawnee Scouts in 1876. The 
party also visited the site of the great Sioux Council of September 23, 
1875, four miles west of Chadron on Chadron Creek. Motion picture 
films, in color, were taken for the Historical Society at these places. 

The address of Mrs. Gutzon Borglum at the evening meeting is given 
on page 93 of this magazine. 
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1. “Preliminary Report of Explorations in Nebraska and Dakota (1855- 
1857) by G. E. Warren.” Washington, 1875, pp. 47-57; Handbook 
of American Indians North of Mexico (edited by F. W. Hodge), 
Siouan Family, vol. 2, pp. 477-579; 15th Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. Washington, 1895 (two papers): 
The Siouan Family by W. J. McGee (pp. 153-204), and Siouan 


Sociology by J. O. Dorsey (pp. 213-244), give an excellent intro- 
duction to a study of the Sioux Indians 

2. The range of the Sioux of the West: By a reading of the Handbook 

articles respecting the bands comprising this group of the Sioux, 

an idea of the country may be gained as set forth in this paper. 

See also map diagrams. 

3. “The Horse Creek Treaty”’— an address delivered by Dr. A. E. Shel- 
don, Secretary of the Nebraska State Historical Society, May 26, 
1929, at the ceremony attendant upon the installation of the Oregon 
Trail marker set up by the Katahdin Chapter, D. A. R., “Interested 
Citizens” and Union Pacific Railway, which commemorates the 
Council of the “First Fort Laramie Treaty Between The United 
States and the Indian Nations of the Plains ... Sept. 17, 1851, 
at Mouth of Horse Creek, ws 

4. “Indian Affairs. Laws and Treaties.” Compiled by Charles J. Kap- 
pler, Washington, 1904; vol. 2, Treaty with the Sioux — Brule, 
Oglala, . . . 1868." Article 2 of said treaty (pp. 998-999). 


5. J/bid., Article II, pp. 1001-1002. 

6. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1871, p. 243. 

7. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1873, p. 243. 

8. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1874, p. 45. 

9. Kappler’s Laws and Treaties, p. 1006, shows that Red Cloud with four 


Oglala and two Brule signed the Treaty of 1868 on the 6th day «f 
November. 
10. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1877, pp. 17 and 66 
“The main body of the hostiles under Crazy Horse went in small 
companies toward the Yellowstone, near the Powder River, then 
up the Yellowstone to the Tongue River, and down that river to 
a point near Suicide Creek [also called Hanging Woman's Creek], 
where a winter camp was made in the Heart of the Buffalo coun- 
try. This constituted the headquarters of the hostiles under Crazy 
Horse until March, 1877.” 
Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1877, p. 15. 
{Attention is called to the inaccuracy in the paragraph quoted 
from the Commissioner’s report. The Tongue River flows north. 
It is impossible to go down the river from the Yellowstone, hence 
it is apparent that the desc ription should read “up that river to a 
point near Suicide Creek . —A. E. S.] 
11. Report of the Commissioner of elon Affairs, 1877, p. 17. 
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12. Many speeches by Spotted Tail appear in various public documents is- 


13. 
14. 


sued by the Government (in the Reports of the War Department, 
Interior Department and Indian Affairs), but the original source 
of the speech here given could not be located in time for inclusion 
in this paper. That it is doubtless authentic is believed by this 
author, since a comparison of this speech with that spoken by 
Spotted Tail in Neihardt’s “Song of the Indian Wars” (pp. 50-51) 
shows that Neihardt’s famous lines were in all probability based 
on the speech as given here. Mr. Neihardt spent eleven years in 
research in preparation for the writing of his “Song of the Indian 
Wars.” 


Bourke, John G. “On the Border With Crook,” London, 1892, p. 398 
Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1875, pp. 184-200. 


Report in full 


15. This name is given both as “Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horse” and 


“Young-Man-A fraid-of-His-Horses.” His Sioux name, Tasunka- 
Kokipapi, according to the late James Mooney and Doane Robin- 
son, is not properly interpreted. Though in its present form it is 
so widely known and generally accepted, it is but fair to say that 
the name was not given to its owner because “afraid of his 
horses” but, as his Indian name plainly indicates, because he was 
so potent in battle that the mere sight of his horses inspired fear 


16. This story of Little Big Man’s threat is told in Bourke’s “On the Bor- 


der With Crook,” p. 243, in part; in J. S. Collin’s “Across the 
Plains in '64,” and is retold again in Hyde’s “Red Cloud's Folk,” 
P. 244. 

No mention of Little Big Man is made in either the Report 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs nor in Allison’s personal 
report, but various items of correspondence in the War Depart- 
ment papers contain references to the remark. 


Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1876 (pp. 330-357), 


contains a full report of The Sioux Commission of 1875. There 
was no “Grand Council” in connection with the 1876 Commission 
—all “talks” or speeches were made at the various agencies, and 
the signatures to the Black Hills agreement were secured in this 
way at each agency. 


Dull Knife. For the details of this story see: 


Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1878, pp. xxii-xxiv, 
and the Report of the Commissioner for 1879, pp. xvii. 


Then the joyous Hiawatha 

Cried aloud and spake in this wise: 
“Beautiful is the sun, O strangers, 
When you come so far to see us! 

All our town in peace awaits you, 

All our doors stand open for you; 

You shall enter all our wigwams, 

For the heart's right hand we give you.” 














Notes on “A Century of Dishonor” 


(Heten Hunt Jackson, 1885) 


The case of the Indian versus Civilization cannot be fairly presented 
without more than bibliographical reference to the heroic work of Helen 
Hunt Jackson in behalf of the plaintiff. So powerful is her book (and 
notably its appendix) that any adequate digest would fill an issue of this 
magazine. The volume is rare: worn out by much handling, libraries 
find replacement difficult. It should be read by every member of every 
Historical Society in the country. 

The preface is by Bishop Whipple; the introduction by Julius H. 
Seelye, president of Amherst College. It is written with complete fidelity 
to Government documents: the reports of Indian Commissioners, Indian 
agents, and army officers. It gives a careful review of the history of eight 
great tribes, showing their response to education and kindness, their 
eagerness to learn and to work, their amazing adaptability. It shows the 
cruel, crushing injustice endured while remaining faithful to their own 
pledges and their principles; their long-suffering patience under “the vast 
and irremediable wrongs” inflicted by a treaty-breaking Government dom- 
inated by politicians, speculators, railroad corporations, lumbermen, traders, 
gold-seekers and the military; by the ceaseless march of pioneers and the 
aggressions of settlers, some of whom surpassed the Indians in the art of 
stealing horses. And it shows the treacherous massacres of Indians by men 
they had welcomed to their land as brothers. The wealth of its material, 
of its indisputable, documented facts, defies expression in any summary. 

Companion to this volume is Mrs. Jackson's better-known novel, 
“Ramona,” telling one small chapter of the same tragic story, yet with 
equal fidelity to the spirit of truth 

The following volumes (few out of many) supplement the Robinson 
bibliography already in type and which relates to a distinct period 

Alford, Thomas Wildcat: Civilisation — As Told to Frances Drake 
(University of Oklahoma Press, Norman; 1936). 

Bruce, Robert: The Fighting Norths and Pawnee Scouts (Published 
by the author, New York, 1932). 

Byrne, P. E. When War Came to the Indian: A Chapter of Neglect- 
ed Truth in American History. (Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1933). 

Catlin, George: North American Indians. (Chatto & Windus, Pic- 
cadilly, 1876. 2 vols.) 

Chittenden and Richardson: Life, Letters and Travels Among the 
North American Indians by Father Pierre-Jean De Smet, S. J. (Francis 
P. Harper, New York, 1905; 4 vols.) “Edited from original manuscripts 
and from his Printed Works with Historical, Geographical, Ethnological 
and other Notes; also his Life.” 
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Collins, J. S. Across the Plains in 64 (National Printing Co., Omaha, 


1904). 
Fee, Chester Anders: Chief Joseph: The Biography of a Great 
Indian; with Foreword by Col. Charles E. S. Wood. (Wilson-Erickson, 
New York, 1936; maps and illustrations.) 
Grinnell, George Bird: The Fighting Cheyenne (Scribner's, New 


York, 1932). 
Heard, Isaac V. D. History of The Sioux War and Massacres of 


1862-63. (Harper's, New York, 1863). 
Neihardt, John G. The Song of the Indian Wars (Macmillan, New 


York, 1925). 
Robinson, Doane: South Dakota Historical Collections. (Biennial 
Report published by the State Historical Society, Pierre; Vol. II, 1904). 


Paine, Bayard H., Pioneers, Indians and Buffaloes (Published by the 
author, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1935). In the Indian section Judge Paine 
presents the court records in the famous case of Spotted Tail and the 
fraud perpetrated by John Bratt & Company, who, by adding two ciphers 
to a document signed by the chief, claimed and received from the Govern- 
ment $90,000 for 30 head of cattle killed by the Sioux during a hard 
winter — and which claim was deducted from the Sioux tribute. 


McGregor, Major James H., The |Vounded Knee Massacre from the 
Viewpoint of the Sioux (Wirth Brothers, Baltimore, 1940). Major Mc- 
Gregor was superintendent of the Indian Agency at Pine Ridge for many 
years, and out of his wealth of experience writes in the name of justice 
to the Sioux. Twenty-five survivors of the massacre here tell their story 
in the presence of two reliable interpreters, a stenographer, and an Indian 
audience. “Their earnestness and the absence of malice should convince 
the most skeptical that they were telling the truth.” 


Indians In The Pine Ridge Country In The Seventies 


Bibliography by H. S. Rosinson, Researchist 


Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1868 to 1879 inclusive. 
The reports of agents at Whetstone (renamed Spotted Tail) and Red 
Cloud agencies and the reports of the Sioux Commissioners of 1875 and 
1876 give the official version of conditions and events. 

Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners, Washington, 1876, pp. 
20-23. Letter from Gen. H. H. Sibley to the Sioux Commission express- 
ing his views on the Sioux problem. 

Bourke, Captain John G.. On The Border IVith Crook (New York, 
Scribner, 1891). Captain Bourke, of Co. F Third U. S. Cavalry, was with 
General Crook thruout the campaigns of 1875 and 1876. He is reliable for 
events that he actually witnessed, but a little too credulous for romantic 
incidents related by others. 

Mills, General Anson, My Story (Published by the author, Washington, 
D. C., 1918, pp. 155-176). Mills was a colonel with Crook in 1875-76. He 
presents a vivid picture of life and events at Camp Sheridan, full of 
human interest. 

King, Charles, Captain U. S. A., Campaigning With Crook (New 
York, Harper, 1890). A vivid narrative of the author’s experiences in 
the Indian campaign of 1876. Perhaps the most readable account extant 
More accurate than Bourke. 
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Finerty, John F., Warpath and Bivouac; The Conquest of the Sioux 
(Chicago, M. A. Donohue & Co., 1890). Personal experiences of a news- 
paper correspondent who accompanied Crook in 1876. Captain King 
vouches for his reliability. 

Manypenny, George W., Our Indian Wards (Cincinnati, Robert Clark 
& Co., 1880). A history of government relations with the Indians to 188o. 
The author was Commissioner of Indian Affairs during 1853-57, and chair- 
man of the Sioux Commission of 1876. An excellent authority. 

Brief, The Sioux Tribe of Indians v. The United States, U. S. Court, 
Black Hills District, Vol. I. Statement of Fact (1937) by Ralph H. Case, 
Attorney. A compilation of all official data available in support of the 
Indians’ claims. 

Cook, James H., Fifty Years on the Old Frontier (Yale Press, 1923-25). 
An intimate friend of Red Cloud. Pages 219-231 deal with Crazy Horse 
and Red Cloud. 

NEBRASKA History MAGAzINE, Vol. XII, No. 1. “Chief Crazy Horse, 
His Career and Death.” A number devoted entirely to this subject. 
Articles by E. A. Brininstool and others. Helpful bibliography. 

Standing Bear, Chief Luther, My People the Sioux (Boston and New 
York, Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1928). 

Eastman, Charles Alexander, Jndian Heroes and Great Chieftains 
(Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1926). Biographies of Red Cloud and others. 

Vestal, Stanley, Sitting Bull, Champion of the Sioux (Boston and 
New York, Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1932). 

_ Vestal, Stanley, New Sources of Indian History, 1850-1891. (Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1934). 

Hyde, George E., Red Cloud’s Folk: A History of the Oglala Sioux 
(University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1937). 

Wheeler, Col. Homer W., Buffalo Days (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1923-25). Colonel Wheeler, who was a member of the Fifth U. S. Cavalry 
and an eye-witness to many of the events he describes, should be a good 
authority, but his work is marred by gross exaggerations and inaccuracies 
which put him as a historian in the same class with Buffalo Bill —of whom 
he was a great friend and admirer. Pages 99 to 217 deal with the subject 
of this bibliography. 

Jackson, Helen Hunt, A Century of Dishonor: A Sketch of the United 
States Government's Dealings with Some of the Indian Tribes. First 
published in 1885; ran through many editions. A vigorous plea for justice 
to the Indian. Chapter V is devoted to the Sioux, as are various docu- 
ments in the appendix. 

De Barthe, Joe, The Life and Adventures of Frank Grouard, Chief of 
Scouts, U. S. A. (St. Joseph, Mo,, Combe Printing Co. 1894), This is 
Grouard’s own story as related to a newspaper correspondent. 

McGillycuddy, Julia B., McGillicuddy: Agent. (See book review.) 

Bronson, Edgar Beecher, Reminiscences of a Ranchman. (New York, 
The McClure Co., 1908). Chapters 7, 8 and 9 present a vivid picture of 
events at Pine Ridge Agency from 1877 to 188o. 

Wellman, Paul I, Death On The Prairie: The Thirty Years’ Struggle 
for the Western Plains (New York, MacMillan Co., 1934). Part III: 
The Sioux War from the Laramie Council of 1866 to the Treaty of 1868. 
Part V: The Struggle with the Sioux, 1875-77. A thrilling and accurate 
narrative. Notes and bibliography furnish a good reading list on this 
subject. 
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Arthur Edward Fuller 


Scientific Draftsman — Industrial Engineer 


The Nebraska State Historical Society, thru cooperation of the 
federal government, has had the help of many men and women of 
exceptional training, ability, devotion and achievement during the past 
six years. Some of these are yet with us. Some have gone out into 
better jobs and better pay. The portrait of one of them is here presented, 
standing beside one of his own productions. 

In these six years Mr. Fuller has created a new department of the 
Historical Society from the scattering and inadequate beginnings which 
he found when he came to us. His maps and drawings have already gone 
into many volumes of our publications and will appear in many others. 
He leaves a matchless collection of over a thousand of these which he 
has organized and arranged, including the original drawings by Goodhue 
and his associates for the State Capitol. 

Mr. Fuller’s work prior to his engagement with this Society includes 
that of assistant to Henry A. House in developing liquid-fuel steam 
generation for high-speed engines; testing, with A. L. Riker, a model 
building for locomobile change from steam to gas. Designed the first 
marine kinetic engine, the first inner-horn cabinet for Columbia phono- 
graph; was chief inspector of tools and materials with Remington Arms 
for the Russian, French and British Commission; assisted Simon Lake 
in installing Diesel engine power in submarines, and developed flexible 
braided-steel armor for submarine cables and high-tension test for cable 
insulation; was plant superintendent for the Electric Cable Company 
Developed temperature-atmosphere control for large industrial furnaces ; 
invented combustion and kinetic connection for rotary furnace now in 
world-wide use. Designed and developed many special automatic-pro 
duction machines, hydraulic lifts and presses. 

The U. S. Government has now called Mr. Fuller to the great air- 
craft factory at San Diego, where he is designing an assembly structure 


to build the wings of the new four-engine bombers for service overseas. 


From letter by A. E. Fuller, December 8th: “They have accepted my first de 
sign and are building it | experienced a wonderful satisfaction when I saw a gang 
of workmen erecting the massive beautiful fixture of gleaming dural and steel And 
it was hard to realize that it flowed from my pencil I am working on the 
Liberator, the four-engine bomber that is used by England I am not allowed to tell 
anything about them, but they are infants as compared with what is in the works 
Don't worry when this nation gets started it really moves! 


“At the shop there are a number of men like myself from all parts of the nation 
and do they treat us fine! We have the experience, and the young fellows are eager 


to learn from us how to get things done. It is a beautiful factory, equipped in fine 
shape, and the work goes on with very little lost motion We have about thirty 
thousand working here now. I believe I could help some folks to get a job here if 
they want to work long hours every day. Should you know of anyone, have him 
write me and I will take it up with the employment manager. 

“Everything is war war war, but the only ones who are excited are on the 
newspapers and the radio. Poor Japan has cut her own throat and will cease to 
exist when this scrap is over. Think of me as driving with all my old skill and 


determination to make tools so we can turn out more bombers to lick Hitler.” 














Victory for the Sioux 


“Washington, D. C., December 11.— Sioux Indians in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Montana have won a judgment in the court 
of claims for $5,454,803 against the federal government, subject to de- 
ductions of certain expenditures made for the Indians in the past forty- 
one years.” 

This item in the Omaha |orld-Herald is a victory for Ralph H. Case, 
able attorney for the Sioux for many years and devoted to their cause. 
It represents a moral victory also for the Sioux. It may mean little more 
by the time the Government has made all deductions arising against it 
during those years, since “the Indian Service contended that its expendi- 
tures on account of the fund more than performed the obligations under 
the contract.” 

The claim grew out of the sale of 9,261,592.62 acres of land set apart 
for the Sioux under the Treaty of 1868, sold under agreement with them 
in 1877, and an additional 271,482.57 acres involved in an error in govern- 


ment maps. 


lf the United States Government had expended honest effort and 
money in the conservation and uplift of the North American Indian, there 
would have been produced from the race a remarkable line of thinkers 
and statesmen who would have added to the fame of our halls of Congress 
with their wisdom. 

The Indian is a man of lofty ideals; he is heroic in temperament and 
ineffably tragic in thought. — Dr. Joseph Kossuth Dixon. 


The Woodland Indian raised most of what he ate, and in his garden 
grew corn, beans, sunflowers, squash, and pumpkins. Today, at least 
one-third of the products of the American vegetable garden came from 
the Indians. It was their corn that saved the colonists from starvation, 
and during those first hard months of life in the wilderness Squanto 
taught the Pilgrims how to grow it and how to use it. 

When the first leaves on the oak were as large as a red squirrel’s 
foot, the Indian did his planting. .. Desert gardens were watered by 
irrigation if possible; if not, the seeds were planted deeply where the 
ground was moist. Plant scientists of today are just putting into practice 
this method that the desert Indians have used for generations. 

In his ceremonials, the Navajo chants that he “walks in beauty, with 
beauty above him, and around him, and below him.” He sees this beauty 
everywhere in the land that he made his own. — Marion E. Gridley, in 
Indians of Yesterday. 

















Special Pine Ridge Edition 

This is a special Pine Ridge Number of Nesrasxa History. It is 
designed to promote a better knowledge of and wider interest in that 
most picturesque and historically attractive section of our state known as 
the Pine Ridge Region. It is designed to promote a program for the 
erection of a distinguished historical memorial and various monuments in 
that region. 

The foundation for this program was laid about ten years ago in a 
series of meetings at Chadron. The program has been further favored by 
the organization of the Sioux Memorial Association, affiliated with the 
Nebraska State Historical Society and sustained by the public interest and 
public organizations of the Pine Ridge Region. 

The principal work in the organization and carrying forward of this 
special historical edition has been done by Professor E. P. Wilson of the 
State Teachers’ College at Chadron — Editor. 

September, 1941 


Special Feature 
Pine Ridge and Sioux Memorial Issue 


The preceding issue of Nebraska History (Vol. XXI, No. 4) was 
prepared as a persuasion document for high historical purposes. 

First: To bring to our readers more clear and inspiring vision of 
the Pine Ridge region of Nebraska and its historical relation to the 
Plains Indian Wars and Councils. 

Second: To promote the great Sioux Memorial project of Panhandle 
Nebraska. 

Both these aims are in process of fulfilment. Many letters and 
comments in praise of the Pine Ridge issue have been received. The 
Sioux Memorial Association at Chadron resolved to order a second 
(revised) edition of the magazine for special criculation to raise popular 
interest and funds for their purposes. To make the special issue more 
effective, E. P. Wilson, Executive Vice President, desired the addition 
of a number of pages of new matter. When this new matter, with 
illustrations, reached more than twenty pages, it was decided to combine 
the original Pine Ridge issue and the supplemental articles and to issue 
the same as Volume XXII, No. 1, in our regular order. 

There was another inducement: It is desired to bring the publication 
of Nepraska History abreast of the calendar and to keep the quarterly 
issues at their calendar date. Plans now made will achieve this desired 
result early in 1942. Hence this combined issue. — Editor. 

October, 1941 

















Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska 


Literary Contest For 1941-1942 





Subject — “The Biography of a Pioneer Nebraska Doctor 





RuLes GOVERNING THE 1941-1942 ConTEsT: 


Articles must not exceed 4,000 words. 
2. Any resident of Nebraska may compete. 


3. All manuscripts must be typewritten on one side of the paper 
only. No manuscripts will be returned, but will remain the 
property of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 


4. In this instance “pioneer doctor” shall mean one engaged in the 
practice of medicine, within the present boundaries of the State, 
prior to 1890 or within the first twenty years of a community’s 
life. 


5. A list must be attached to the manuscript, naming the sources 
used, books, pamphlets, public records, newspapers, and the 
names of persons interviewed. 


6. The name and address of each contestant must be written on a 
separate sheet of paper attached to the manuscript. Manuscripts 
must be submitted before June 30, 1942, to the Contest Chair- 
man: Norma Kidd Green (Mrs. Roy M.), 1900 South 40th 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


7. First, second and third prizes of $25, $15, and $10 will be award- 
ed on the basis of interest, accuracy and literary quality, by 
competent judges whose decisions will be final. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE CONTESTANTS: 


In recording Nebraska’s early history, the part played by pioneer physicians has 
been too | neglected. Their heroic efforts have as often been “unhonored and 
unsung” as their services were frequently left unpaid. In place of public recognition 
or monetary compensation, however, these pioneers have always been accorded a 
hearty affection and have been held in ateful memory. The stories of their work and 
their place in frontier life are of absorbing interest and possessed of definite dramatic 
and historical value. It is time these stories were made a part of our permanent record. 

Since little has been written concerning Nebraska’s early doctors it is possible 
that much of the material will be gathered from records of medical societies, from 
letters or diaries or from personal recollections. Attention should be given to the 
subject’s preparation, first practice in Nebraska, the extent of professional service; any 
professional honors or recognition; and the contribution made to the whole life of the 
community. 

This material is, no doubt, more intimate and personal than that of certain other 
contests. Therefore, care should be taken to mention definite persons, names and 
dates whenever possible. 












































HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska history issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No. 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885. 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 
tions since that date: 

Regular bound volumes — Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6 x 9) 8,460. Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223. 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 


In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are twenty-one volumes (80 
issues) up to December 1, 1941. Total number of printed pages, 
4,385; of maps and illustrations, 839. 


The grand total of all the publications issued by this Society 
‘is 12,845 pages, 1,062 illustrations. 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
on the subject of Nebraska have been published by the Society. 

These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska. A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available. Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with the Superin- 
tendent, State Historical Society, Lincoln. 





























Objects of Incorporation of the 


Sioux Memonial Association 


The Sioux Memorial Association has been 
formed for the following purposes: 


1. To acquaint the general public with the 
history of the Sioux Nation, especially that part of 
it located in the Pine Ridge area of northwest Ne- 
braska in the middle seventies. 

2. To locate in the above-mentioned area his- 
torical sites in connection with the occupancy of 
this area by the Indians. 

3. To acquire land on which suitable com- 
memorative monuments or markers may be erected ; 
to erect such monuments or markers, and to make 
provision for their care. 


This Association has been incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Nebraska. The place of 
business is Chadron, Nebraska. The incorporators 
are Bishop George A. Beecher of Hastings, Ne- 
braska; Wesley Williams, Lenus C. Larson, W. 
W. Naylor, Ernest Johnson, Henry Spalding and 
E. P. Wilson, all of Chadron, Nebraska. 


The officers are 


Bishop George A. Beecher, President 
E. P. Wilson, Executive Vice President 
Ernest Johnson, Secretary 

Henry Spalding, Treasurer 
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